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The Rights of Man: A Study in 
Century . Problems.— 
Iv. By Lyman Abbott.- 
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UDREY. is an orphan, a strange, i | 
dreamy slip of a girl, the pro- | BEGINNING MAY 


A tégé of Marmaduke Haward, a 
® young Virginian patrician of the early 18th 
century. Half child, half dryad that she A AN I IC 


is, she comes to be the rival of the famous 


beauty, Evelyn Byrd, for Haward’s love. 
The story is'in the nature of pure romance, 
and splendidly fulfills the artistic promise 
of Miss Johnston’s earlier work. 


SPECIAL 
LIMITED OFFER 


« During the appearance of Audrey in the 
Atlantic the publishers will send for $4.00 


The Atlantic for one vear $4.00 — 
To Have and To Hold, BOTH 
Prisoners of Hope, or FOR 


any book listed in their 


$5.50 } 


A WewRomance 


(Send postal card for catalogue) M, IA RY FOH. NV, AY TON 


Boston 


HOUGHTON, MiFFLIN CO. 
OHAVE®TO-HOLD 


Books by Hamilton W. Mabie 


Associate Editor The Outlook 


William Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist, and: Man 
Library Edition.‘ Illustrated. Cloth extra, gilt top, $3.50. Calf Suéde, $6.00. 


The Forest of Arden. Delightfully My Study Fire.’ With Numerous IIlus- 
Illustrated and Decorated by Will H. trations by Maude and Genevieve Cowles. 
Low. Small $vo. Cloth Bound. $2.00. 8vo. Cloth Bound. $2.50. 


~ A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. MABIE 


1. My Study Fire. Itst Series 5. My Study Fire. 2d Series 
2. Under the Trees and. Elsewhere 6. Essays on Nature and Culture 


3. Short Studies in Literature 7. Essays on Books and Culture | 


4, Essays in Literary Interpretation 8 Essays on Work and Culture 
9. The Life of the Spirit 


12mo. Cloth. Each with the frontispiece in photogravure. Sold separately or in sets. 
Price, per volume, $1.25. 3 3 


Norse Stories. Retold from the Eddas. $1 00. 


Any of the above-mentioned books will be sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 
' price by THE ae HOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth ‘Avenue, New York City. 
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SOME NEW AND GOOD BOOKS 


AN ENTERTAINING AND VALUABLE HISTORY 


The Old New York Frontier 


Its Wars with Indians and Tories, Its Missionary Schools, Pioneers, and Land T itles, 
~ 1616-1800. By FRANCIS W. HALSEY. With maps and 14 illustrations 


HE Susquehanna frontier of New York, the center of great historic and romantic interest 
$s in the 17th and 18th centuries, has at last found a historian saturated with its annals and 
legends in Mr. Halsey, the editor of the 77mes Saturday Review, who has incorporated in his 
work a quantity of unpublished material. The narrative is as exhaustive as it is entertaining. 
(Svo, $2.50 net.) | 


NEW ‘EL BY “ZACK” 


The White Cottage 


HIS is the-best work which the author of that short stories, “ Life is 
Life,” has done. In “ Thhe White Cottage” “ Zack” hast Broader field than in her early 
sketches, and has handled this larger theme with equal dramatic intensity. (720, $7 50.) 


“A NOBLE STORY,” says the BOSTON JOURNAL 


God's Puppets A. STORY OF OLD NEW _YORK 
By IMOGEN CLARK 


“TT touch of human nature is here in all its fullness,” says the Brooklyu Eagle, “and 
such touches, so all too rare in recent fiction, stand forth immaculate. “They g0 to the 
heart, and the heart touched, criticism is vanquished.” 
“A really great novel,” says the Buffalo News. 
“ The sccial value of the book is great,” says the Louisville Courier- nal, “as no oles 


ti 


ican writer has touched the phases of life which Miss Clark has strongly drawn.” (720, $7.50.) 
EXQUISI TE STORIES | OF CHILDHOOD 


Delectable Mountains 


By ARTHUR COLTON 


M* COLTON succeeds in making really “ Delectable Mountains” out of the Connecticut 

hills which have suggested his title ; his stories restore all the atmosphere of an imag- 
inative boyhood in the hill-towns, though they show us through it some very mature and world- 
vexed romances. He has in perfection the delightful half-banter of Mr. Grahame’s’ * Golden 
Age.” (120, ad 50.) 


A STIRRING BOOK OF EXPERIENCE AND ADVENTURE 


Under Tops’ls and Tents 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


N which the author describes his experiences in the Army and Navy, from the skylarking 
of the cadets at Annapolis to some heartrending scenes in the war with Spain. The book 
has a rare attractiveness and is of no little historic value as well. Illustrated. (72/20, $7.50.) 


|CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


The Outlook 


‘HE Five May Issues 
of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, which cost 
Subscribers Fourteen and 
a Half Cents, will. contain 
these Articies and Stories: 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT - - - Hon. John Bigelow 
Wan TszE-KING - - Elia W. Peattie 
- COMPROMISE HALL - - : - - Hervey White 
A MistakEN - Carroll Watson Rankin 
THE PIPER GIRL - - - - Mabel N. Thurston 
SMILEY HEWITT AND THE PRaIRIE-WoLF, John R. Spears 
RousinG Up OF THE MISSES JENNINGS, Margaret Johnson 
YounG CONTRIBUTORS AND EDITORS” - W. D. Howells 
A CLOG IN THE MACHINE - 
UNEXPECTED SPORT - - - - C. A. Stephens 
THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION - - £. W. Frents 
BLIND BARNEY - - Samuel S. Sherman 
Curis FARRINGTON: ABLE SEAMAN~ - - Jack London 
Nosopy’s ‘Tim - - L£lizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Goop Manners AND Diptomacy - Aon. W. R. Day 


These features will make less than half the 
contents of the five May issues of The Youth's 
Companion, any three of which 
to any address for ten cents. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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list of New and 


Macmillan Company’s 


Important Books 


The Evolution of Immortality 


By Reverend SAMUEL MCCONNELL. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


From the point of the naturalist, man is differentiated 
from all other creatures, but psychologically this division 
is misleading. The psychic life called the soul in man, 
instinct in the beast, and affinity in the germ cell is the 
same thing. Unless, therefore, this psychic life in man is 
capable of reaching some higher stage, so that it can 
subsist in spite of the disintegration ot the body, man is 
not im?.ortable, but at best only “ immortal,” that is to 
say, capable of becoming immortal. ‘This is the pivot on 
which Dr. McConnell’s argument turns. Man is poten- 
tially immortal, but not all men reach that stage where 
tuey may be said to possess a soul. 


A Year in China 


By CLIVE BIGHAM. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


It was the author’s privilege to serve under both Sir 
Claude Macdonald and Admiral Seymour, having accom- 
panied the latter on the first relief expedition. He gives 
an excellent account of that exciting episode. 


Talks on Civics 


By HENRY HOLT. 12mo, $1.25 


This book is arranged in conversational form and is 
adapted to popular use. — 


Politics and the Moral Law 


By GUSTAV RUEMELIN. Edited by 
F. W. Holls. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents ze. 


The translation has been made by Dr. Rudolph Tombo, 
Jr. of Columbia University, and the introduction and 
notes are by Frederick W. Holls, Esq., late member of 
the Peace Conteren e at The Hague. In the notes strik- 
ing passages of parallel reasoning from John Stuart Mill, 
Lord Lytton, and others are quoted, and interesting ex- 
amples of modern statesmanship, notably of Bismarck 
and Gladstone, are given with some detail. 


The Working Constitution 
of the United Kingdom 


By LEONARD CouRTNEY. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 et 


* The work is something between a book to be read and 
a book of reference, full of accurate intormation, full of 
good sense, which will speedily find its way into the 
libraries of most men who occupy themselves much with 
public affairs.”— The Sfectator. 


TheWritings ofKing Alfred, 901 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Paper, eZ, 25 cents. 


An address delivered at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass., March, 1901, 


The Stage in America 


By NorMAN HapcGoop. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
“ He has something definite to say and says it with decision and lforce.”—#oston Herald. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS 


Robert Annys: Poor Priest 


By ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“As for the story, it needs no apology. Its style is one 
of delightful clarity, just sufficiently tinged with the neces- 
sary archaisms to satisfy one’s sense of the appropriate.’’— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


By R. O. Prowse. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A very clever book written in a delightful style. 


Arrows of the Almighty 


By OWEN JOHNSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A young and promising author, whose work the world 
will undoubtedly stamp with its trade-mark “ Success.” 


The Crisis 


By WINSTON CHURCHIZ-L. 12mo, $1.50. 


This novel, now in press, will be eagerly awaited by 
those who know Richard Carvel. It is rumored that this 
story is of more absorbing interest than that celebrated 
book, 


|The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Packard Commercial School 


pays special attention to the comfort of out-of-town students. 
All commercial branches. 


board near the school. 
instruction. 


Day and evening sessions. 


THE PACKARD COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


101 East 23d Street, New York. Phone 101—18 


Select 
Individual 
Ask for Catalogue O. 


Founded by S. S. Packard in 1858 Bm 

"NEW YORK CITY CONNECTICUT 

0 CONNECTICUT, W SFC 

Pratt Teachers’ Agency | The Choate School Mi 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. for Boys 

Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. MARK omy A.M., Head Master. Subur 

Refers by permission to { Hon. William Choate 

SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS AGENCY ILLINOIS piel 


Teachers for ali branches. Recommends schools to parents. 
HUYSSOON & ROCKWELL, 3 East Mth Street, New York. 


The Deaf and Hard-of=Hearing 
Can Hear with Their Eyes 


EXPRESSION READING is an improved “al by 
which the deaf and hard-of-hearing may learn to understand conver- 
sation. Not like the ordinary lip- reading: simpler, quicker, and 
more effective. Instruction personal and by correspondence. W idely 
approved and uniformly successful. 1e only peacraare method 
tor teaching by correspondence. Write for booklet 

lefects of speech in children or adults cure 
WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND EXPRESSION READING 

124 Kast 28th Street, New York City 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES 
Seventh Year, July 8—August 16 


Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments 
Heights ted the advantages of city and country 


Announcement addre 
MARSHALL S. BR¢ SWN. alwcesity Heights, New York City. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL for Girls 


Reopens October 2d. College-Preparatory and hdvanced Courses. 
Art and Music. Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 


iz BrookLyn HEIGHTS SEMINARY 
1851-1901 


| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| 138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Misses CoLTon, FuLToN and Woopwarb. Principals. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 
FOR GIRLS 


Arrangements for young children. City Annex for Special Students. 
PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 


St. Martha’s Industrial School 


or N. ¥.—Under the care of the SISTERS OF 
JOSEPH OF NAZARETH (Episcopal). 


CALIFORNIA | 


Lhe address of 


THE THACHER SCHOOL 


is Nordhoff (Southern) California. 


Ascham Hall, School for Girls! V\ 


4746 Avenue, Chicago 


KENILWORTH HALL Dou 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful 
suburb of Chicago. Home, thorough instruction, Att. 
new catalogue addre nasiu 

Mrs. M ‘ARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworti:, Ill. forC 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SUMMER HOME FOR GIRLS iv in the White Mountains iit 


det. Ist 
»lumbing, 


electric lght, riding, driving. aud 


tennis. Music an " coilege coaching extra. References. Address — 
LO MER HOME, No. 4,802, care The Outlook. 
MASSACHUSETTS ID 
WHEATON SEMINARY 
Women 
Beautifully and eet situated within >. miles of Koston. Ne 
ev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President. 
67th begins Sept. 18. Endowed college with ad Ni 
vanced courses tor high school graduates and others not wishing ful 
college course. New brick dormitory just added. Gymnasium, tennis, the 
golt, etc. For catalogue address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. Te 
Wi 
NCY 
UINCY MANSION SCHOOL( The 
opens September. New England School for | 
irls. andsome Mansion House and new buildings. Splendidly FO. 
ocated near Boston. For full particylars — to 
HORACE MANN WILL ARD. Se.D., P.O. Wollaston. Mass. 


BE -DRIDGE HALE,  Varmouthport, Massachusetts.— 
Select School sd Girls. Healthy location. Especial advav- 
tages for music, modern languages, domestic science, and _ }-nglish 

branches. For particulars address Miss SHOVE or FRAULEIN (iKOTE. MI 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute} PRE 
WORCESTER, MASS. Miss 

Courses of study in Mechanical, Civil, and Electrical Engineering, 
and Chemistry. 200-page cata showing appointments secured Diplor 
by graduates, mailed free. enses low. 34th year. Fine, 
J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. circula 


MICHIGAN 


New York one hour: 


DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL] 


College Preparatory and Trainin for Bovs. Certifi- 
cates admit to leading co tng hs, phar etely equipped buildings, 
laboratories, shovs, gymnasium, baths, plunge, field. 


Department. For calendars ecretary, D. U. 2s Boar 
wood Ave., Detroit, Mich. FREDERICK L. Buss, Principal. depart 

NEW JERSEY 


THE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for Girl 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
Mountains 
College Preparatory and general courses. A desirable home lo! 


t htotraveil. Send for Year Book 
GALLANT, Prin. 
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The Outlook 


NEW JERSEY 


entenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N.J. 28t 
Year. Reopens Sept. 23. Three elegant new Buildings newly 
furnished. ‘Fhoroughly modern appliances. Six revised Courses 
of Study. Every Teachera Specialist. For Prospectus and Informa- 
tion address the President, Rev. CHARLES W. McCormick, Ph.D. 


THE SEGUIN SCHOOL 


ORANGE, N. J. 
FOR CHILDREN OF 


Arrested Mental Development 


Limited to 25 children. Half as many teachers as 
Kindergarten and primary. Medical and educational gym- 
nastics. Manualtraining. Articulation. Piano. 

Mrs. ELSIE M. SEGUIN., Principal. 


‘Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


Suburban to New York. 112 and 118 Berkeley Ave., Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK ; 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


For Women 


| Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large Fac- 
ulty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music and 
Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Self-Government. Accommodations limited. Send 
for Catalogue. Address THE PRESIDENT. 


Cayuga Lake Academy 
103d year opens Sept. 18th. Prepares boys for any college. Ex- 
cellent library, laboratories, gymnasium. Firm discipline. $500. 
ALBERT Somgss, A.M., Director, Aurora, New York. 


NEW YORK, Sing Sing 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 


No vacancies till September. 

Notwithstanding the substantial enlargement of 
the school next September, the same rigid care 
will be exercised to exclude undesirable boys. 


the BALLIOL SCHOOL, Utica, N.Y. 


FOR GIRLS. College preparatory and general courses. 


Louise Sheffield Brownell Saunders, A.B., Ph.D. 
Edith Rockwell Hall, A.B. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within 10 years more than 
120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this schooi. 
Diploma given in both General and. College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fireproof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 


circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. Specialists in all 
departments. Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS | 


Remarkable valuesin fine soloinstruments from 
$50 to $10,000. Largest and finest collection in 
the world. Send for new catalogue containing 
Biographies ; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 17 Adams St. Chicago. 


| A PIANO 


PROPOSITION. 


By our unique plan you can buy a piano of 
the very highest quality at a fair price, on Easy 
Payments, avoiding all risk of being imposed 
upon. Our catalogue for the asking, and if no 
dealer sells them near you, a personal letter 
containing lowest prices and explaining how 
easy it is to buy of us (on monthly payments if 
you wish), even if you live in the most remote 
city or village in the United States, guaranteeing 
satisfaction, or it may be returned to us at our 
expense for railway freights both ways. Your 
old piano as part payment if you wish. Let us 
explain. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 


THE ARTISTIC STANDING 


OF 


HAROLD BAUER 


gives value to his opinion 
| of the 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte 


‘“ No finer instrument exists than the 
MASON & HAMLIN OF TO-DAY.” 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAVE IN FUEL 
BREATHE PURE AIR 


Let Prd furnace go out when you put ina Jackson Ventilat- 
ing Grate. It will thoroughly heat and ventilate an entire 
house of moderate size during Spring and Fall with one-half 
the tuel consumed by your furnace or steam heater. ‘The 


Jackson 
Ventilating 
Grate 


and burns either 
or catalogue * O.” 


can be fitted into an 
coal, wood, or gas. 


ordinary 
rite at once 


E. A. JACKSON & CO., 50 Beekman St., New York 


Steadily Increasing Income 


Persons of moderate means may have it by cash down or easy pay- 
ments. Secured by most productive land, ipowing crops of highest 
value. ENTERPRIS STRICTLY LEGITIMATE. 
Controlled by business men of highest integrity. Vaiue ot property 
and products, with dividends, increasing yearly for next twelve 
years. AGENTS OF CHARACTER who stand well in their 
community wanted. 


Ss. P. KITTLE, 220 Broadway, New York City 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Ex. 
changes. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. Guaran-. 


teed firstciass. Dealerssupplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free 


| 
4 
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An absorbing chapter of inside 
political history, telling of the 
secret magnanimity that marked 
the behavior of two oper. enemies 
at a great crisis in their lives. 


By Honorable 


Charles Emory Smith 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
Soon to appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


A weekly magazine, handsomely illustrated 

and printed. Established 1728 by Benjamin 
Franklin and continuously published for 173 
years, now enters 300,000 homes, with an 
advancing circulation of one thousand a day. 


to try the Post for = 
Send 25¢ Months (13 weeks), and we 
will send to vou, without any extra charge, 
two valuable little books: ‘‘ The Young Man 
and the World”’ and ‘‘ The Making of a 
Merchant.’’ These books contain rcprints 
of famous articles which appeared in the 
Post, written by the most prominent men 
in the United States. Think of it! The Post 
every week for three months and two in- 
teresting books —all for ONLY 25c. 
AGENTS make more money quicker 
on the Post than on most ree Bo else. 
Write for our Special Offer to Agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equally de- 
lightful new hymns and tunes with a judicious selec- 
tion of familiar favorites—furnishing, in the opinion of 
many, even a more serviceable collection than No. 1, of which vol- 
ume over 825,000 have been sold. Price of either book is $25 per 
100. Sample, post free, 20 cents. 


No. rx AND No. 2 COMBINED 
A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymns and tunes 

offered. #45 per 100, post free, 45 cts. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 


PLAYS! PLAYS! 
SENT TREE SENT FREE 
Largest Assortment in the World, All kinds of Books for 


S ts. Including 100 New Pla ust Issued. 


SPEECHMAKING 


By PROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS 


** The Outlook ”’ says: 
dom, its condensed common sense, its pith and pvint. No little: 
work of the same compass presents the subject more clearly or 
with better adaptation to the practical needs of those whu are 
just beginning to learn the difficult art of speaking.”’ 


Sent on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers 


LONGMANS, GREEN @ CO, 


91 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON ’S 


“UP FROM SLAVERY’ 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


To Readers of ‘‘ The Outlook ’’: This book will be sent to 
you on a. After examining it you can send us either 
or 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq., New York 


CRITIC? 


The Leading Literary Magazine 
Triai three months, 25c. Foliowing nine months, $1.75. 
THE CRITIC CO., 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building 
308 & 310 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia 


WESTERN 


ORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., scene Mass. _ 


REAL ESTATE, 
SIX PER CENT. MORTGAGES, 
CARE OF ESTATES, 


RENTALS 
ou have any Minnea re property for sale or 
hich is not yielding satisfactory returns, place it with 


"The FINANCE COMPANY of MINNESOTA 
620 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Care of property for non-residents a specialty * 


$ There is NO BETTER 


INVESTMENT 


$ 

$ than first-class stocks and bonds. I furnish high-grade § 
$ securities in amounts to suit large and small investors. § 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


tH th th 


Send for ‘*‘A SAFE PLACE FOR SAVINGS,”’ 2 ; 
little booklet with some suggestions. 


§ 
CHAS. C. ADSIT, 224 La Salle St., — 


Bank References furnished 


‘* Admirable for its compressed wis. “ 
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MAY MOVING 


Disinfect as well as clean the 


house or apartment you move 


into. The former occupants 
may have left the germs of 
some disease. Rely upon Platt’s 
Chlorides to disinfect every 
suspicious spot. 


Platts Chlorides, 


The Household Disinfectant. 
Instantly destroys foul odors and disease- 
breeding matter, preventing much sickness. 


~ Anodorless, colorless liquid ; powerful, safe, and economical. 
Sold in quart bottles only, by Druggists and high-class Grocers. 
FREE A practical treatise compiled from Board of Health 
reports on infectious diseases, such as: Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Measles, Consumption, etc.; how io 
prevent and treat them, with illustrations showing methods 
of household disinfection, will be mailed free upon request 
Henry B. Platt, 38 Platt St., New York 


Registered Trade Mark 


Deime! Linen 
Mesh Underwear 


is agreeable and comforting to 
the most sensitive skin. It has 
none of the prickly, irritating 
qualities of wool and other ma- | 


terials. 


Linen Store.”’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. | 


14 West 23d Street. 


THE BEST 


Strength 
Solubility 
A breakfast-cupful of this 
delicious Cocoa costs less 


than one cent. 
Order it next time—take no other. 


‘PROSPECT 


URING the past eighteen months over 
$650,000 in cash have been invested 
entirely by New Yorkers in homes in this 
choicest of all suburbs of Greater New York. 
A few plots adjoining these handsome resi- 
dences are offered for investment. They 
have increased in value over 50 per cent. 
during the past eighteen months. This in- 
crease is bound to continue. 
The Independent of March 21 says: 


Weare entirely familiar with the property 
known as Prospect Park South, and are also 
personally acquainted with the owner. 

The property is all that it is represented to 
be, and Mr. Alvord, who offers it for sale, is 
entitled ito the fullest confidence of any who 
may have business relations with him. 

—Editor /ndependent. 
We also referby permission to 7he Ouslook. 
For photos of the property showing it 
exactly as it is; for‘ prices, terms, and all 
particulars, including the ‘best personai and 
banking references and ‘letters Of investors. 


ABDRESS 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner 


257 Broadway. New York City 
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The manifesto from 
| Aguinaldo which has 
been expected for a week or two has at 
last made its appearance. It is a com- 
plete acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of the United States throughout the Phil- 
ippine Archipelago, and a message of 
advice to the Filipinos to accept “the 
glorious sovereign banner of the United 
States,” in the hope that they may “ attain 
all those promised liberties which they are 
beginning to enjoy.” As a document of 
_ some interest and importance in the his- 
tory of the war, we print the address in 
full: 


I believe I am not in error in presuming that 
the unhappy fate to which my adverse fortune 
has led me is not a surprise to those who have 
been familiar with the progress of the war. 
The lessons taught with a full meaning and 
which have recently come to my knowledge 
suggest with irresistible force that a complete 
termination of hostilities and lasting peace are 
not only desirable but absolutely essential to 
the welfare of the Philippine Islands. 

The Filipinos have never been dismayed at 
their weakness, nor have they faltered in fol- 
lowing the path pointed out by their fortitude 
and courage. The time has come, however, in 
which they find their advance along this path 
to be impeded by an irresistible force, which, 
while it restrains them, yet enlightens their 
minds and opens to them another course, pre- 
senting them the cause of peace. This cause 
has been joyfully embraced by the majority 
of my fellow-countrymen, who have already 
united around the glorious sovereign banner of 
the United States. In this banner they repose 
their trust, and believe that under its protec- 
tion the Filipino people will attain all those 
promised libertics which they are beginning 
to enjoy. 

The country has declared unmistakably in 
favor of peace. So be it. There has been 
enough blood, enough tears, and enough deso- 
lation. This wish cannot be ignored by the 
men still in arms if they are animated bya 
desire to serve our noble people, which has thus 
clearly manifested its will. So do I respect 
this will, now that it is known to me. | 

After mature deliberation, I resolutely pro- 
claim to the world that I cannot refuse to heed 
the voice of a people longing for peace, nor the 


Aguinaldo’s Manifesto 


No. 17 


lamentations of thousands of families yearnin 
to see their dear ones enjoying the liberty an 
the promised generosity of the great American 
Nation. 

By acknowledging and accepting the sov- 
ereignty of the United States throughout the 
Philippine Archipelago, as I now do, and with- 
out any reservation whatsoever, I believe that 
I am serving thee, my beloved country. May 
happiness be thine! 


It is announced that, in recognition of this 
manifesto, General MacArthur has ordered 
the release of a thousand insurgent pris- 
oners, after they shall have sworn allegi- 
ance tothe United Sites, and that more 
liberty will be given guinaldo than he 
has heretofore enjoyed, although he will 
still be kept under surveillance. It is 
hoped that he will aid actively in inducing 
the Filipinos to accept American govern- 
ment and the local and provincial adminis- 
trations which have just been set up by the 
Manila Commission. An _ investigation 
has begun at Manila of the frauds con- 
nected with the theft and sale of commis- 
sary stores. The authorities at Washing- 
ton do not seem to be very fully informed 
about the charges. ° General MacArthur, 
in reply toa cablegram last week, informed 
the Adjutant-General at Washington that 
the press reports of the matter had been 
grossly exaggerated and misleading, but 
admits that three officers and a number 
of enlisted men are being tried by court 
martial, and a number of citizens by mili- 
tary commission, on the charge of steal- 
ing commissary stores. It is understood 
that the officers are all of the volunteer 
force. I1f we rightly understand General 
MacArthur, there have been, in addition 
to the charges in regard to commissary 
stores, other charges against officers in 
connection with the subsistence depart- 
ment which have been fully investigated 
and found to be without basis. An inter- 
esting statement in relation to the Phil- 


ippines is that which purports to come 
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from Monsignor Chapelle, to the effect 
that the friars are not to be allowed by 
the Church to return to the Philippines. 
If this is so, it will go far to solve per- 
haps the most difficult question relating to 
the administration of the islands. 


The Wisconsin Sen- 
ate, with thirty-one 
Republican mem- 
bers out of thirty-three, has deliberately 
broken the pledge of the Republican plat- 
form to abolish the convention system and 
provide that party candidates for all State, 
county, and city offices should be directly 
nominated by the party voters. The House 
bill embodying this reform was rejected 
by a vote of twenty to thirteen. Very rarely 
has a platform pledge been broken with so 
much effrontery, for the members who 
voted down the reform bill, upon pretense 
that the people did not really desire direct 
primaries, refused to accept an amend- 
ment submitting the bill to the people to 
decide whether they wished it or not. 
The action taken by the Senate seems to 
substantiate the charges brought by the 
friends of the reform, that the machine 
and the moneyed interests back of it were 
using every sort of corrupt means to get 
legislators to make a mockery of platform 
pledges. The substitute proposed by the 
Senators who refused to accept the House 
bill, and refused to let the people pass 
upon it, was one permitting the direct 
primaries to be used only for the choice 
of county.officers, and permitting this only 
when the people voted that this method 
should be adopted. Fortunately, there 
are signs that the majority of the Senate 
overstepped the boundsof prudence nearly 
as much as they overstepped the bounds 
of duty. The “ Daily News,” of Madison, 
reports that some of the members fear to 
return to their homes to face the contempt 
of their neighbors, and that even the 
United States Senator whose supposed 
control of Federal patronage made him 
one of the strongest factors against the 
reform bill has utterly destroyed his 
prestige among Wisconsin voters. The 
House of Representatives will certainly 
refuse to accept the Senate’s substitute, 
and the conflict between the machine and 
the reform wings of the Republican party 
seems likely to go on until the next Legis- 
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lature ischosen. ‘The fact that the neigh- 
boring State of Minnesota, after trying the 
direct primary system in Minneapolis, 
has extended it to the entire State by an 
overwhelming majority in both branches 
of the Legislature, makes it clear that 
Governor La Follette has only to continue 
his fight to win a complete victory. 


The Raines Liquor 
Law, adopted in New 
York State five years 
ago, achieved at once remarkable success 
as a revenue-raising measure, but its fail- 
ure as a reform measure, which was feared 
from the first, has grown to be almost as 
conspicuous as its financial success. The 
first report made by the Excise Depart- 
ment under this law showed that the tax- 
payers’ yearly income from the saloons of 
New York had risen from three million 
dollars to twelve million, and that the 
number of drinking-places had been re- 
duced about one-sixth. This reduction 
in the number of liquor places signified 
little even at the first, for it did not mean 
that one-sixth of our territory had become 
saloon-free, but that the traffic had be- 
come concentrated into slightly fewer 
hands in most of the neighborhoods where 
it flourished. Even this apparent gain, 
however, proved to be illusory, for many © 
of the saloons had changed their char- 
acter for the worse. The Rev. Horace 
Porter, the assistant pastor of Plymouth 
Church, called the attention of the people 
of Brooklyn to this change nearly a year 
ago. Under the Raines Law, Mr. Porter 
pointed out, Sunday selling was allowed 
to the “guests” of “bona-fide hotels,” 
and the statute, which might have limited 
the word “guests” to those who had 
occupied rooms in the hotel the previous 


Financial Success and 
Moral Failure 


night, or regularly took their meals there, 


chose rather to define “ hotels,’’ and mad2 
the word applicable only to inns having 
ten rooms for the accommodation of their 
guests. Under this provision the num- 
ber of “ hotels ” in Brooklyn rose suddenly 
from just thirteen to more than that many 
hundred. Furthermore, as Mr. Porter 
said, the Sunday selling in these hotels 
was the least hurtful part of their busi- 
ness. “It is,” he charged, ‘a terrible 
but indisputable fact that most of these 
Raines saloon-hotels are kept as immoral 
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resorts. . . . When, this spring, the city 
police tried to do their duty, and closed 
private houses of disorder, the vice found 
its lodgment in Raines Law hotels, which 
were the veritable fortresses of vice and 
which were practically beyond the city’s 
reach.” Mr. Porter’s charge found cor- 
roboration in unexpected quarters. The 
‘Liquor Trades Review ” said in its com- 
ment that “to a certain extent ”’ was true. 
«Over one-half of the Raines Law hotels 
in this city,” it explained, ‘have no per- 
manent guests, and engage their rooms 
to any one who comes along and will 
hire them.” Others who investigated the 
situation reached similar conclusions, and 
last week the New York East Conference 
of the Methodist Church adopted strong 
resolutions calling upon the Legislature 
so to amend the Liquor Tax Law as to 
‘‘etfectively prevent the continuance of 
Raines Law hotels.” The agitation should 
be carried on in all parts of the State. 
The regulation of Sunday selling and 
the regulation of week-day selling should 
both be given over to the absolute 
control of the people in the localities 
concerned. In the long run, this policy 
promises the greatest gains to temperance 
reform, and even in the short run it prom- 
ises to end the intolerable evils which 


have come from the ten-bedroom “ restric- 


tion ” upon Sunday selling. 
& 

The new ballot law 
in Maryland, for in- 
dorsing which we 
were so much criticised, received its first 
trial in the city election in Frederick last 
week, with the result of giving eminent 
satisfaction to the leading Baltimore pa- 
- pers of both parties. The bill, it will be 
recalled, resembled the Massachusetts 
law in requiring that the names of candi- 
dates should be printed in alphabetical 
order, and that the voter must mark the 
name of each candidate for whom he 
wished his ballot to be counted, and no 
longer have the privilege of voting a care- 
less “straight” ticket by putting a single 
cross under a party emblem. It was 
alleged, it will be recalled, that this bill 
would result in the wholesale disfranchise- 
ment of the twenty-five thousand illiterate 
negro and fifteen thousand illiterate white 
votersof Maryland; but it was found that 
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even without the printing of sample bal- 
lots the illiterate voters who used their 
common sense or common observation 
were able to vote for the candidates they 
preferred, by simply noting the difference 
between the general appearance of the 
word * Republican” and the word “ Demo- 
cratic.” By reason of the fact that the 
names of candidates appeared alphabeti- 
cally, the vote polled was unusually dis- 
criminating, the Democratic candidate for 
Mayor receiving a majority of 133 in the 
little town, while the Republican candi- 
date for City Register was chosen by a 
majority of 91. The chief reason, ap- 
parently, for the outcry against the bill 
was the fact that Senator Gorman favored 
it. This fact, however, does not affect 
the reasonableness of the statute. 

Last week at Peking 
took place a conference 
of plenipotentiaries to arrange for the carry- 
ing out of that part of the protocol between 
China and the Powers relating to the dis- 
mantlement of defenses and to the selec- 
tion of places to be permanently held by 
foreign troops. ‘The articles in question 
are as follows: Article VIII.—‘* The 
destruction of the forts which might ob- 
struct free communication between Peking 
and the sea.” Article 1X.—‘ The right 
to retain occupation of certain points, to 
be determined by an understanding among 
the Powers, in order to obtain open com- 
munication between the capital and the 
sea.” Regarding the first article, the 
original proposition of all of the Powers 
was to destroy completely the Chinese 
forts on the Gulf of Pechili and on the 
roads from the ports of Taku and Shan- 
haikuan to Peking. Of these the most 
important were the forts at Shanhaikuan, 
Tientsin, and Taku. ‘The reason given 
for the total destruction of Chinese forts 
was that its acceptance by the Chinese 
would be tantamount to their complete 
The opinion of a majority 
of the representatives of the Powers still 
seems to be that the principal forts should 
be razed, and also those very near the 
railroad to Peking. From the first, how- 
ever, Mr. Hay, our Secretary of State, 
declared it to be inexpedient for the 
Powers to proceed so far, and leave China 
naked to an attack from her meanest 
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foreign foe, or even from her own rebels, 
the Boxers, for instance. Hence he urged 
the Powers to content themselves with 
the simple dismantlement of the forts, 
leaving them in condition to be again 
mounted with guns in a reasonable time. 


In this. spirit, last 
December, on behalf 
of the United States Government, Mr. 
Conger, our Minister to China, signed the 
peace protocol with two reservations, act- 
ing under instructions from the State 
Department. The first of these reserva- 
tions was an earnest protest against the 
tazing of the Chinese forts; the second 
was a disagreement as to the necessity of 
permanently garrisoning the province of 
Chili, and also an explanation of our Gov- 
ernment’s inability in any event to furnish 
soldiers to garrison foreign territory with- 
out the express authority of Congress. 
Since then instructions have been sent to 
Mr. Rockhill, our present representative 
in China, emphasizing those given to Mr. 
Conger when, with these reservations, 
he accepted the joint agreement under 
which negotiations in Peking were to 
be conducted. The proposition of the 
majority of the Powers is that a number 
of posts shall be established between 
Peking and Shanhaikuan and between 
Peking and Taku, each line to be garri- 
soned by six thousand meneach. Our 
representative has now been instructed to 
say that the number of points to be occupied 
is excessive, and that the number of troops 
is too great; also that our Government 
will not furnish troops for the permanent 
occupation of Chinese territory. In the 
protests against a niajority decision as to 
forts and garrisons, our Government has 
had the sympathy of England and Japan, 
and lately (though for a reason totally op- 
posed to ours) of Russia. Unfortunately, 
however, this combination of four great 
Powers finds itself practically helpless so 
long as the recognition of majority rule con- 
tinues. ‘The representatives of the Triple 
Alliance (Germany, Austria, and Italy) 
are voting together on most questions ; 
-they generally have the co-operation of 
the French Minister, and always of the rep- 
resentatives of the three smallest nations 
engaged in the negotiations—Belgium, 
Holland, and Spain. The last two nations 
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have no interests to safeguard in China. 
Austria has just one citizen in the Flowery 
Kingdom. It is true that Belgium holds 
a certain railway concession (really for 
Russia, it is believed), but she took no 
part in the military operations. While 


' the present condition of the discussion 


conclusively shows the attitudes of the 
different Powers for the moment, we may 
remember that previous discussions have 
terminated with victories for the American 
policy, though at first opposed by all the 
other nations. 


& 


Count Tolstoi’s Appeal The text of Count 


Tolstoi’s appeal to 
the Czar has now been received. It is 
full of plain speaking. The following 
excerpt is an example: “ Again we see 
murders, again street slaughters, again 
executions, again, on the one hand, the 
terror of false accusations, threats, and 
spite, and again hatred, the desire for 
vengeance, and the readiness for self-sacri- 
fice on the other. Thus all Russians are 
divided into two conflicting camps, and 
are committing or are preparing to commit 
the greatest crimes.” Count Tolstoi ad- 
mits that the disturbances may be repressed, 
but he significantly adds: “It may also 
happen that the soldiers and police, upon 
whom the Government rests so much hope, 
will perceive that what they are forced to 
do is the crime of fratricide, and will refuse 
to obey.’’ Supposing the disturbances 
to be quelled, however, they cannot be 
stifled; as Count Tolstoi warns the Czar, 
they will continue to spread in a concealed 
form, and sooner or later will break out 
in increased violence and produce yet 
greater suffering and crime. “The second 
part of the appeal is made, not only to 
the Czar, but also to his counselors and 
Ministers of State. ‘‘ The blame,” declares 
Count Tolstoi, ‘“‘does not lie with evil, 


turbulent men, but in you rulers, who will 


not regard anything at the present moment 
save your own comfort. The problem 
lies not in defending yourselves against 
enemies who wish you harm. No one 
wishes you harm, but if, in recognizing 
the cause of social discontent and remov- 
ing it, men are at present disturbed and 
seem to wish you harm, it is only because 
you appear to them asan obstacle depriv- 
ing them and also millions of their brothers 


| 
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of the greatest human good, freedom and 
enlightenment.” Therefore, Count Tol- 
stoi declares, to secure the cessation of 
‘evolts and personal attacks it is necessary 
to grant freedom and enlightenment. 


Last week the 
British Govern- 
ment made public the important report 
of Sir Alfred Milner, now Governer of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. 
The report reviews the situation only to 
February 6, but is of value in giving the 
impressions of a singularly conscientious 
and capable statesman. Sir Alfred calls 
the half-year terminating in February one 
of retrogression. In August, 1900, the 
southern half of the Orange River Colony 
was rapidly settling down to a condition 


Sir Alfred Milner’s Report 


of quietude, and the southwestern districts 


of the Transvaal seemed to have definitely 
accepted British authority and to rejoice 
at the opportunity to return to orderly 
government and to the pursuits of peace. 
To-day the scene is completely altered, 
and Sir Alfred’s description holds good 
for the present time: “ The fact that the 
enemy’s army is now broken up into agreat 
number of small forces, raiding in every 
direction, and that our troops are similarly 
broken up in their pursuit, makes the area 
of actual fighting and consequently of 


destruction much wider than would be the 


case in a conflict between equal numbers 
operating in large masses.” Sir Alfred 
next calls attention to the fact that the 
present fights are now mainly on account 
of supplies, as the Boers live entirely on 
the country through which they pass. 
Regarding the subject of farm-burning, 
Sir Alfred thinks that the loss of crops 
and stock is the most serious item, as the 
inexpensive character of the farm build- 
ings makes a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the total damage caused. ‘I say 
this not at all as an advocate of such 
destruction: I am glad to think that the 
measure is now seldom, if ever, resorted 
to.”” Discussing plans of local defense, 
Sir Alfred argues that the British Govern- 
ment’s policy should be to consider the 
feelings and interests of the loyalists 
and thus to retain their loyalty, but also 
to disarm enmity and to win the confi- 
dence of those fighting against Great 
Britain, It will require all of his states- 
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manship to accomplish these two appar- 
ently opposing aims. We trust that he 
has already obtained a pledge from the 
Colonial Secretary at London not to inter- 
fere with the efforts of British pro-Consuls 
in Africa. Sir Alfred Milner is too good 
a man to be sacrificed as were his great 
predecessors, Sir George Grey and Sir 
Bartle Frere. ‘The cause of South African 
misery has always been due mostly to the 
incompetence and vacillation of British 
Governments which have essayed to goy- — 
ern a distant land at arm’s length. 


We have already chron- 
icled the visit of the 
Italian fleet to Toulon as 
an evidence of the returning friendship be- 
tween France and Italy, and so an evidence 
of the solidarity of Continental Europe. 
The Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, and the Dual Alliance 
between Russia and France, have, in the 


Count Canevaro’s 
Warning 


-minds of many, divided Europe into two 


opposing camps. ‘The Toulon visit and 
other significant events indicate that Italy 
may become really a link between the 
two alliances rather than part and parcel 
exclusively of one alliance. ‘The Toulon 
visit, however, has another and to Ameri- 
cans more important meaning, due to the 
remarks there of Admiral Count Canevaro, 
formerly Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After declaring that the Triple 
and Dual Alliances had given three decades 
of peace to Europe, Count Canevaro said: 
“This fact will perhaps lead European 
nations to consider the possibility and 
even necessity of uniting against America, 
Africa, and Asia, as the future of civiliza- 
tion will require them to do.” Such an 
utterance corresponds with those of Count 
Goluchowski, Austrian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and cf M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
some time since, as to the advisability of 
an all-European alliance against American 
commercial aggression. For it is in com- 
mercial rather than in political aggression 
that we find the ultimate cause of present 
European dissatisfaction with this country. 
Across the Atlantic many men have now 
come to the conclusion that both our 
energy and our wealth are too great, 
and that these are employed to mo- 
nopolize rather than to develop general 
trade, If this goes on, say they, in the 
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end the world’s wealth will be controlled 
by Americans. Our protective policy and 
more especially the recent formation of 
giant trusts have helped this opinion. 
In an excellent article on the subject, the 
London “Spectator,” a journal generally 
friendly to this country, thus interprets 
the feeling of Europe, giving two other 
reasons for American unpopularity. Both 
of these reasons, however, are political. 
The first is that “America is sadly in 
the way in Asia. .. . Although the Ameri- 
cans took the Philippines, they are not 
willing to see any but native powers in 
control of the richest countries of Asia.” 
The other reason is our attitude in South 
America. We “will neither take it nor 
let anybody else. The total result is 
a bitter dislike of America, mixed with 
dread.” Despite all these warnings, we 
incline to the belief that America is not 
acting without intelligent purpose. 


Last week Bishop Ingram, 


Bishop Ingram’s 


Consecration of Stepney » WaS conse- 


crated Bishop of London, 


and his enthronement will soon take place 


at St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘The consecra- 
tion occurred at Bow Church, and, owing 
to the interference of Mr. Kensit, resem- 
bled a disorderly political meeting rather 
than a reverential religious service. ‘The 
cause of anti-ritualism has not been helped 
through its advocacy by Mr. Kensit, who is 
presumably a well-meaning man, but is cer- 
tainly an objectionable interrupter of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies whenever he thinks 
there are alleged violations of canon law 
or of the rubric. He is altogether too 
militant a member of the Church Associ- 
ation, as has long been admitted, and as 
was again proved by his extraordinary 
demonstrations last week. He arose dur- 
ing the service at Bow Church and in 
strident tones accused Dr. Ingram of 
being unfaithful to the promises made 
when he was consecrated Bishop of Step- 
ney. According to Mr. Kensit, the Bishop 
of Stepney had encouraged clergymen 
who, in defiance of the rubric, were 
accustomed to elevace the host, to offer 


mass, and to practice the confession. : 


Mr. Kensit concluded with saying that 
he was prepared to appear in the courts 
and prove that Dr. Ingram was an unfit 
person to hold the position of a Bishop 
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of the Protestant Church, owing to his 
encouragement of these Roman Catholic 
practices. By this time the friends and 
opponents of Mr. Kensit had become so 
uproarious that the Vicar-General en- 
deavored to clear the church, but Dr. 
Ingram himself interposed, appealing to 


the people to listen quietly. Eventually 


the Vicar-General overruled the objections, 
and the new Bishop’s election was con- 
firmed. While ritualistic practices have 
become extreme in some instances, and 


offensive to many, the way to assert the. 


law-abiding as well as the comprehensive 
character of the Church of England is not 
in such melodramatic protests as Mr. 
Kensit’s have been. There is another, 
safer, and surer way—that is, the way of 
legislation. 


Four members of the senior 
class of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, 
have recently been refused ordination to 


Union Seminary 
Unorthodoxy 


the ministry by the examining boards of. 


their respective denominations. These 
four young men are as remarkable as any 
in their class, not only in intellect and 
intelligence, but also in consecration and 
evangelical belief. Of the failures to 
qualify, two were before Congregational 
and two before Presbyterian boards: one 
occurring before the Worcester Central 
Association of Congregational Ministers, 
one before the Elizabeth Association of 
Congregational Ministers, and two before 
the Westchester Presbytery. The Wor- 
cester case was a conflict over the question 
of the ultimate appeal, whether to the Bible 
or to conscience. The Elizabeth case, as 


_reported, is regarded as still more inter- 
esting. 


The candidate (who for some 
time has been conducting and building 
up a rapidly growing evangelistic work in 
a poor district of Elizabeth) was asked 
whether the doctrine of evolution was 
consistent with the Biblical story of crea- 
tion, and replied in the negative. He 
even ventured to explain parts of the Old 


Testament as of legendary origin. As © 


in the Worcester case, the point at issue 
seemed to be the ultimate source of 
authority: whether the ultimate appeal 
should be made to the dictum of Scripture 
or to rational conviction. The latter was 
the point of view of both candidates, and 
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they were refused ordination. In the 
Westchester Presbytery the candidates 
held the moral influence theory—namely, 
that the saving element in the atonement 
lies in its revelation of the love of God. 
A faction of the Presbytery held, on the 
other hand, that the atonement means the 
ransom of lost souls from an angry God 
through the blood of Christ. The candi- 
dates were pressed to modify their view 
so as to include this expiation theory, but 
without avail. We need hardly add that, 
while the Union Theological Seminary 
recognizes the divine authority of the 
Bible, it teaches its students to preach 
that whici: has become assimilated and 
incorporated in their own lives. 


The American Board of 
Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions is about to send a deputa- 
tion to its oldest mission field, India. 
This deputation will consist of the Rev. 
Dr. Barton, Secretary of the Board and 
Supervisor of the Indian Missions; the 
Rev. Dr. Loba, of Evanston, IIl., who will 
view the problems in India from the 
standpoint of the home clergy; and Mr. 
W. F. Whittemore, of Boston, until recently 
the publisher of the “ Congregationalist.”’ 
The Commissioners will sail at the end of 
April. In London they will confer with 
the officials of the London Missionary 
Society, of the Church Missionary Society, 
and of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
relative to the possibility of co-operation 
in Ceylon. When the Commissioners 
reach Ceylon they will proceed to Jaffna, 
where the work of the American Board 
is located, especially investigating the 
status of Jaffna College. The first visit 
in India will be to the Madura Mission, 
followed by a visit to Madras, with its 
great educational plant, and then to the 
Marathi Mission in North India. The 
entire sojourn in India will consume at 
least five months, and the deputation may 
be expected to accomplish two ends: (1) 
The Indian missionaries will receive un- 
prejudiced counsel on such questions as 
their relations with other Christian bodies, 
the proper method of cultivating native 
Christian independence, and the triple 
duty of providing educational methods 
which shall, first, give manual training and 
so increase the earning capacity of the 
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natives; secondly, which shall impart book 
knowledge in better schools than any at 
present existing; and, thirdly, which shall 
elevate the soul of man through Gospel 
instruction. (2) The missionaries in In- 
dia will give as well as receive; they will 
exhibit their missionary plants, and report 
upon what they have accomplished, for 
they are anxious for an examination of 
their work by unprejudiced observers, 
who will either confirm or deny the charges 
occasionally made as to the ossification 
of missionary methods and as to the gen- 
eral wastefulness of missions themselves. 


The Outlook has 
already chronicled 
the declaration of 
the Association of Catholic Colleges 
opposing “the tendency of educational 
legislation ” toward “absolute State con- 
trol of education,” thereby “ depriving a 
large class of citizens of the liberty of 
maintaining schools in which their religion 
shall be made the essential element.” 
While parochial schools are the central 
feature of the Roman Catholic educational 
system, circulating libraries may also be 
said to be a part of it—a feature accentu- 
ated by the address last week of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, of New York City. The 
Cathedral Library is the only Roman 
Catholic free circulating library which 
forms a part of the New York State 
library system; in common with some 
other private libraries, it receives a sub- 
sidy according to circulation. ‘The annual 
circulation of the Cathedral Library now 
exceeds three hundred thousand volumes, 
Archbishop Corrigan fears that, if Mr. 
Carnegie’s offer to build sixty-five branch 
libraries is accepted, the Cathedral Library 
under the new order of things will have to 
merge its identity in that of the Public 
Library or lose the present city aid. 
According to the Archbishop it is impossi- 
ble for the Cathedral Library to enter the 
consolidation without losing its distinctive 
character and usefulness. We would point 
out that any aid which the Cathedral Li- 
brary or any other may have received from 
the city has been merely provisional and 
in default of a better system. That better 
system is now about to be instituted, and, 
if private libraries cannot properly be 
included in the City Library system, aid 
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to them shotld be discontinued. Many 
Roman Catholics themselves will regard 
this solution in the tolerant light in which 
some of them already regard the sugges- 
tion that part of the school fund should 
be diverted to the maintenance of parochial 
schools. Ultra-Protestant as well as ultra- 
Catholic prejudices, once only too domi- 
nant, have largely passed away, as Arch- 
bishop Ireland remarked in an address at 
Dubuque, Iowa, last week. ‘Those preju- 
dices, as he added, have been succeeded 
by a widespread feeling of ‘“ respect for 
one another,” so that now men “accord 
to one another their civil and social free- 
dom, all working together in peace and 
harmony for the greater weal of society 
and the country.” The great growth of 
the Roman Catholic Church itself in this 
country during the past century proves 
that, as Archbishop Ireland affirmed, 
“the Catholic religion can prosper in an 
atmosphere of absolute freedom without 
aid or prop from the State or even from 
compact social or national traditions.” 


Professor Joseph Henry 
Thayer has resigned his 
chair in the Harvard 
Divinity School, regarding it as the proper 
thing for a man to do who has reached 
the age of seventy-three. The position 
thus vacated, the chair of New Testament 
Criticism, has been held with equal honor to 
himself and the School since 1884. Two 
years later Dr. Thayer published the most 
important of his works, the “ Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the New Testament.” 
He had previously been Associate Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Andover 
Theological Seminary since 1864, but 
resigned that position in 1882 because of 
scruples at the then required subscription 
to the strict terms of the Seminary creed. 
Had the modified requirements adopted 
by the Visitors and Trustees of the Sem- 
inary in 1899, according to which the 
Professors are permitted to state their 
doctrinal views in their own words, been 
in force at the time of Dr. Thayer’s with- 
drawal, Harvard would probably not have 
been the gainer by Andover’s loss. Dr. 
Thayer has always remained a Congrega- 
tionalist. As one of the surviving mem- 
bers of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers, and its Secretary, he 
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has devoted much labor to the prepara- 
tion of the American Revision of the Bible 
which is now in press. 


Probably no American 
scientist of this genera- 
tion was better known in his own field 
or more highly honored than Professor 
Henry A. Rowland, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, who died at his home in Balti- 
more last week after an illness which, 
although somewhat serious, was not re- 
garded as dangerous. Born in Hones- 
dale, Pa., in 1848, Professor Rowland was 
graduated from the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in Troy, N. Y.; in 1870, as.a 
civil engineer. spent a few months in sur- 
veying for a railroad in this State; became 
instructor in Wooster University, but 
returned in 1872 to the Polytechnic, first 
as an instructor in physics, and later as 
an assistant professor. After a_ brief 
period of teaching he went abroad for a 
year and studied principally with Helm- 
holtz,and made an extensive examination 
of physical laboratories in Europe. In 
1876 he became the head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics at the Johns Hopkins 
University, and held that important posi- 
tion until hisdeath. Hewasaman of great 
ability, industry, and thoroughly scientific 
habits of mind. He was an_indefat- 
igable and progressive investigator, gain- 


Professor Rowland 


ing recognition at a comparatively early - 


time in his career by important and orig- 
inal experiments. His photographs of 
the solar spectrum, by a method which he 
had worked up with the greatest skill, sur- 
passed any previous achievements in that 
field. To him are also due the exact 
determination of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat, and discoveries in both elec- 
tricity and magnetism of the first impor- 
tance. In 1899 he was chosen President 
of the American Physical Society. He 
was elected to membership in a great 
number of scientific societies in all parts 
of the world, and had received the highest 
academic honors. His death involves a 
very serious loss in the teaching force of 
the Johns Hopkins University, to which he 
gave the best years of his life, and for 
which he secured no small share of the 
notable influence gained by the University 
at a very early period in its history. 
Professor Rowland’s spirit was clearly 
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revealed in an address which he made. at 
the close of the first decennium of the 
University: 

But for myself I value in a scientific mind 
most of all that love of truth, that care in its 
pursuit, and that humility of mind which make 
the possibility of error always present more 
than any other quality. This is the mind 
which has built up modern science to its pres- 
ent perfection, which has laid one stone upon 
the other with such care that it to-day offers 
to the world the most complete monument to 
human reason. This is the mind which is 
destined to govern the world in the future, 
and to solve problems pertaining to politics 
and humanity as well as to inanimate nature. 
It is the only mind which appreciates the im- 
perfections of the human reason and is thus 
careful to guard against them. It is the only 
mind that values the truth as it should be 
valued and ignores all personal feeling in its 
pursuit. And this is the mind the physical 
laboratory is built to cultivate. 


& 


George Cadbury, the Eng- 
lish cocoa manufacturer and 
supporter of political radicalism, has cre- 
ated a trust which meets with no opposi- 
tion in anti-monopoly circles. For years 
he has been interested in the model village 
of Bournville, about twenty minutes’ ride 
from Birmingham. This village, as de- 
scribed in the Labor Annual of 1900, has 
consisted of two hundred and forty acres 
of charmingly located ground, in which 
nearly four hundred houses have been 
built, with orchards between the rows 
and with several open spaces and patches 
of woodland. Institutes, schools, cricket- 
ground, and other means of social and 


A Village Trust 


educational influence have been provided 


such as are common in model villages ; 
but in Bournville, as in Mr. N. O. Nelson’s 
village of Leclaire, Illinois, the opportunity 
has been given for the tenants to become 
owners, and thus control their own domes- 


tic environment instead of having it con- 


trolled for them by the philanthropist. 
Nearly one-half the cottages have already 
been sold at cost price, three per cent. 
interest being generally charged upon the 
deferred payments. This property, with 
ground increased to three hundred and 
thirty acres, has been given to the Bourn- 
ville Village Trust, to which all rents and 
deferred payments shall be paid in, to be 
used by the Trust in providing more 
homes for still other families who may 
wish to avail themselves of these terms. 
The plan is somewhat similar to that 
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embodied in Franklin’s legacy to the cities 
of Philadelphia and Boston, which pro- 
vided that the fund bequeathed should be 
loaned to trustworthy young men who 
wished to marry and start to housekeep- 
ing, and when repaid be loaned to still 
others. The Franklin fund bequeathed 
to Boston, it will be recalled, was pru- 
dently administered and has become a 
large sum. The Cadbury gift is less 
eccentric and more certain to be safely 
invested. There seems no reason why it 
should not go on indefinitely providing a 
larger and larger number of homes for 
families who are thereby rendered inde- 
pendent. It is interesting to recall that 
Mr. Cadbury’s political radicalism and 
philanthropy spring from his Quaker 
creed. He has for forty years been a 
teacher of a large adult Sunday class in 
Birmingham, through which some four 
thousand men have passed. ‘Though an 
intense Quaker in his opposition to war, 
he .has been one of the strongest friends 
of organized labor in its struggles to 
secure shorter hours and better wages. 
During the long strike of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers he contrib- 
uted fifty pounds a week to the strike 
funds, advocating at the same time impar- 
tial and compulsory arbitration. Not- 
withstanding his sympathy with these 
struggles of the working people, his reli- 
ance is less on economic reforms than on 
the change sure to come in all social 
relations when people ‘“‘ know more of and 
follow more closely the life and teachings 
of Christ.” 
& 

One of the most 
interesting features 
of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington last week, 
was the address on Charles’ Dudley War- 
ner, the late President of the Association, 
by Professor William M. Sloane, who 
interpreted with great clearness and very 
intimate knowledge those aspects of Mr. 


The American 
Social Science Association 


~Warner’s character and those qualities in 


his work which made the man so lovable 
and gave him so wide an influence. For 
Mr. Warner, like most American men of 
letters, was intensely interested in public 
affairs. He wasa student of many aspects 
of public life, and had an expert knowledge 
of more than one department of public 
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affairs. Other important papers were 
those by Mr. Eugene Smith on Edward 
Livingston, the Louisiana jurist who com- 
piled the criminal code of that State, and 
by ex-Secretary John W. Foster on ‘* The 
Latin-American Constitutions and Reso- 
lutions.” Mr. Foster summed up the 
general situation in the South American 
Republics by saying: 

The great mass of their populations are 
ignorant and uneducated, in many of the 
countries they do not even read and write the 
official language of their Governments, and as 
a rule take no part in the elections. They, 
however, compose in the main the armies of 
the Government and the revolutions. Second, 
the people of these countries, both the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, had no experience 
in self-government before their independence. 
In this respect the British-American colonies 
had a great advantage over them, and we 
should be charitable in our criticism of them. 
The misfortune is, however, that they have 
had very little practice in genuine republican 
government since their independence. The 
intelligent men, the best citizens, and the 
property-holders deplore the revolutions, and 
they are exerting themselves to put an end to 
these practices ; and their good work is appar- 
ent in some of the countries. 


The first official and 
authoritative recognition 
of the theory that yellow 
fever and malaria are promulgated by 
mosquitoes is found in the formal approval 
by Surgeon-General Sternberg last week 
of an order to be issued by the Chief 
Surgeon in Havana. This order declares 
that yellow fever, like malarial fever, “is 
conveyed chiefly and probably exclusively 
by the bite of infected mosquitoes.” This 
fact leads the Medical Department to issue 
an entirely new set of regulations for the 
care of yellow fever patients in Cuba. It 
is positively asserted that disinfection and 
fumigation are useful only in so far as they 
destroy the mosquitoes themselves, and 
that, for instance, the washing of walls, 
floors, and ceilings with disinfectants is 
altogether unnecessary, while even bed- 
ding, clothing, and baggage need not be 
subject to any special disinfection, pro- 
vided that measures are taken to make it 
impossible for the mosquitoes to be har- 
bored in them. The most important pre- 
vention now is shown to lie in making 
the wards absolutely mosquito-proof. 
There is almost inevitably a somewhat 
humorous aspect to this war of the United 
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States against mosquitoes, and yet there 
is excellent scientific reason to believe that 
it is founded on right principles. We 
have already reported the experiments in 
Cuba as to yellow fever, and in southern 
Italy as to malaria; in the first it was 
shown that men could wear clothing of 
deceased patients and sleep in the beds 
in which they had died, without being 
infected, provided that mosquitoes were 
absolutely banished; in Italy medical 
experimenters submitted themselves to all 


possible danger from malarial fever, with 


the exception that they lived in thoroughly 
mosquito-proof houses, and they escaped, 
while malarial fever was rampant all about 
them. As we are speaking of so-called 
infectious diseases, we may report the 
fact that there has been a notable increase 
in the ravages of bubonic plague of late 
in many parts of the world. The reports 
of the Washington Marine Hospital service 
show a considerable increase in India, 


where in the first week in February there . 


were no less than 4,377 deaths from the 
plague ; in Hongkong fifteen deaths from 
the plague were reported in the first week in 
March; in Cape Town seventy-two deaths 
had occurred up to March 2, while there 
have been a good many cases in Japan, 
several scores in Rio Janeiro, and a few 
cases in the Philippines and in West 
Australia. 
& 

Last week The Outlook re- 
ported the remarkable ad- 
dress of the King of Portugal 
to those petitioning against grievances due 
to the power of Roman Catholic monastic 
associations. ‘The monarch promised his 


King Charles 
of Portugal 


aid, and he has been as good as his word. | 


On Saturday of last week the Government 
organ, the “ Official Journal,” published a 
decree secularizing the associations and 
orders, and conditioning their future exist- 
ence on their restriction to works of benev- 
olence and education. Propagation of the 
faith by them must now be confined to the 
Portuguese colonies. Itis further provided 
that the management of the associations 
shall be in the hands of Portuguese citi- 
zens. Six months are allowed for com- 
pliance with the decree. It is believed 
that the closing of at least seven Jesuit, 
Benedictine, and Franciscan houses will 
follow the ten convents already closed by 
the local authorities, 
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It was a sobering budget which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach presented to the 
House of Commons last week. In spite 


of the increase in taxes at the outbreak 


of the Boer war, the deficit during the 
past year aggregated $265,000,000. The 
cost of this war during the year had been 
$60,000,000 greater—this additional sum 
being paid out of the current taxation. 
The total cost of the war up to date was 
reckoned by the Chancellor at the aston- 
ishing sum of $755,000,000, or more than 
seven times the wealth of all the Boers in 
the Transvaal at the beginning of the war. 
At the-end of all this expenditure the 
Transvaal, as the Chancellor expressed it, 
had been brought so near to “ ruin” that 
substantial contributions from that quar- 
ter could not now be expected. England, 
therefore, must prepare herself for the 
sacrifices made necessary by the situation. 

Two courses were open. One was 


exclusive reliance upon loans, and the 


other was unflinching adherence to the 
policy of meeting increased expenditures 
by increased taxes. The former policy 
is the more popular in all but the most 
progressive nations, and at one time was 
the more popular even in the United 
States. Even now the issue of new loans 
is popular with the investing classes, and 
the English Ministry might have courted 
temporary popularity by transferring the 
new burden—with interest—to the shoul- 
ders of future generations. ‘To its credit 
and to the credit of public intelligence in 
the United Kingdom, it adhered to the 
harder but wiser policy of requiring the 


- present generation to meet its own bills. 


It did not, indeed, demand the heroic 


policy of meeting the entire war expendi- . 


ture out of current revenues, but, while 
proposing a new loan of $300,000,000, 
it proposed new taxes aggregating $55,- 
000,000 a year, and therefore sufficient 
to pay the new debt in a few years and 
preserve the nation’s credit—which is her 
greatest resource—unimpaired. 

In levying new taxes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reported that increased 
duties on wine, beer, spirits, and tin could 
not be relied upc 1 for increased revenue. 
‘Experience has shown,” he said, “that 
we have practically reached the limit in 
the profitable taxation of spirits,” and the 
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revenue from beer during the past year 
had fallen twenty million dollars below the 
estimates—the decrease, he explained, with 
apparent gravity, being partly “ attributa- 
ble to the fact that very many beer-drink- 
ers are in South Africa.” He was also 
unwilling to adopt Sir Howard Vincent’s 
reactionary suggestion of a tariff on im- 
ported manufactures. Instead of this he 
proposed: first, an increase of the income 
tax from one shilling in every pound to 
one shilling twopence; second, a new 
tax of four shillings twopence a hundred- 
weight on refined sugar, with proportion- 
ately smaller rates on other sugar imports ; 
and, third, a new duty of one shilling a 
ton on exports of English coal. 

The rejection of the proposal of a pro- 
tective tax on imported manufactures, and 
the acceptance of another increase in the 
income tax as a part of the increased 
levies, shows that the economic creed of 
English Liberalism has a strong hold upon 
the entire English nation. In the first 
place, there is no coquetting whatever with 
protectionism, even the new sugar duties 
being levied entirely for public revenue, 
and not even incidentally protecting 
colonial sugar-planters. In the second 
place, nearly one-half of the new taxes 
will fall upon the ten per cent. of the Eng- 
lish people who own practically all of the 
private property of the nation. ‘The 
increase in the income tax alone is esti- 
mated to yield $20,000,000 out of the 
$55,000,000 required, and this falls ex- 
clusively upon persons receiving over 
$800 a year, and chiefly on those receiv- 
ing over $3,000—all incomes less than 
$3,000 being entitled to a partial exemp- 
tion. ‘The propertied classes which pay 
this tax will also pay a part of the 
indirect taxes, so that altogether nearly 
one-half of the new burdens will rest upon 
incomes from capital and business profits, 
while the other half rests upon the wages 
of the rank and file of the people. The 
latter class are still the more heavily taxed, 
but the fact that the wealthier people of 
England must now pay directly into the 
public treasury a six per cent. tax upon 
their incomes makes them feel keenly the 
burdens which all classes are carrying. 
The new six per cent. tax is double that 
which had become custemary a few years 
ago, and is three times as great as the 
income tax proposed in this country by 
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the Wilson Bill of 1894. Here the income 
tax was to rest only on that part of the 
taxpayer’s income which was in excess 
of $4,000 a year, but in England the tax 
rests on the entire income of all large tax- 
payers. ‘The man with $5,000 a year must 
pay six percent. of this entire sum, or three 
weeks’ income, into the public treasury. 

From the revenue side, however, the 
tax upon sugar is the most important one 
proposed. It amounts to one cent a pound, 
_or about half the tax we pay here, and is 
expectea to yield the government $25,000,- 
000 a year. It involves, of course, a long 
stride away from the “ free breakfast-table ” 
for which English Liberals contended a 
few years ago, but its presence will cer- 
tainly increase the desire of the masses 
for peace. 

Politically, however, the most important 
of the new taxes is the export duty on 
coal. This is an innovation in England’s 
financial system, and involves a setting of 
one industry against another almost as 
much as would a return to protectionism. 
In most respects, however, its effect is 
exactly opposite that of a protective tariff. 
A tariff on imports makes the imports 
dearer to the consumers. Sugar, for ex- 
ample, is worth two cents a pound more 
on the New York docks than out in the 
harbor; in England it must hereafter be 
worth one cent more; and the tax of a 
cent a pound will rest on English con- 
sumers in the form of advanced prices. 
The new tax on coal, on the contrary, will 
make coal cheaper to English consumers 
than to foreign purchasers, since it can- 
not be shipped to the latter without pay- 
ing the shilling a ton tax on its export. 
It is possible, of course, that a great coal 
monopoly might sell coal to foreigners 
cheaper than to home consumers, but if 
competition prevails, English coal will be 
a shilling a ton dearer out in the harbor 
than on the English docks. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is confident that 
the export tax will not seriously reduce 
the coal exports, and he reckons upon a 
revenue of $10,000,000 a year therefrom: 
The coal-producers, however, are in arms 
against the new tax, declaring that it will 
reduce foreign consumption and throw 
coal-miners out of employment. The exact 
effect of the tax cannot yet be measured, 
but the protest that the new tax will decrease 
consumption and thus throw miners out of 
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employment is not taken as seriously as it 
would be if coal prices had not been 
advanced so inordinately during the past 
few years. If the price of coal is re- 
duced in England, it is argued, English 
consumption will increase; and a chief 
motive for the new tax seems to be the 
making of coal cheaper to English manu- 
facturers and dearer to their foreign com- 
petitors. In this respect, therefore, there 
is a protectionist motive back of the new 
tax, though the aim is to cheapen products 
to the general public at the expense of a 
particular industry, instead of the usual 
one of making products dearer to the 
general public to benefit a particular in- 
dustry. ‘The innovation will be watched 
with interest in all quarters of the globe, 
for tax discriminations against a partic- 
ular industry have for a century been 
condemned by nearly all economic stu- 
dents. Our own Constitution absolutely 
forbids export taxes, and Ergland’s recur- 
rence to them to meet the expenses of the 
current war seems possibly to threaten 
the security of the present Ministry, and 
certainly to proclaim to the world the 
seriousness of the situation which the 
English nation confronts. 


| 
pal Discipline of Success 


It is a traditional feeling that the dis- 
cipline of life comes only from things 
which are hard and disagreeable; the 
things which give pleasure are commonly 
regarded by those who are unthoughtful 
as devoid of self-denial and self-surrender. 
In like manner, and with kindred short- 
ness of sight, we interpret as providential 
those happenings which manifestly for- 
ward our interests and plans, oblivious 
of the oft-taught lesson of history that 
apparent prosperities are often adversities 


of the most searching kind, and that what ° 


seems at the moment to be the worst pos- 
sible fortune turns to gold in the unfold- 
ing of its hidden potency. And in like 


manner also, we are moved to expression 


of gratitude to God when fields have 
been white and granaries are full, while 
our thanksgiving shrinks into the narrow- 


est and shallowest rivulet of praise when | 


material conditions are adverse, even 
though they are actively making for the 
richest growth of the spirit. To those 


who put themselves in the way of divine 
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guidance adversity is as truly blessed as 
prosperity, and narrowness of means for- 
wards the highest interests as definitely as 
opulence. 

The discipline of adversity has been so 
constantly studied and commented upon 
by the moralists of every age that all the 
world recognizes it as a reality, whether 
it profits by its knowledge or not; but the 
disciplinary side of success often escapes 
observation. In the golden light which 
surrounds an obviously prosperous career 
harsh outlines are so softened that they 
often fade out altogether. But the success- 
ful man, if he hasany clear self-knowledge, 
knows that he is being relentlessly tested, 
and that the sternest adversity could not 
more searchingly reveal the quality of his 
character. The struggles of success are 
forgotten in the opportunities, the comfort, 
and the applause which come with it; but 
no successful man escapes its temptations. 
Every man of insight: knows that good 
fortune, if it is his, is to be found, not in 
his prosperity, but in the spirit in which 
he meets and bears it. ‘To keep the moral 
fiber firm, the head clear, the heart warm, 


the tastes simple, when the spirit is assailed f 


on all sides by temptations to ease, to com 
placency, to selfishness, to luxury, involves 
a moral struggle which is not less severe 
because it is fought out under comfortable 
conditions. The tests of success are more 
searching than those of adversity because 
the temptations of prosperity are more 
subtle and insidious than those of adver- 
sity. The unsuccessful man sees the foes 
he is fighting ; they are in the open field, 
and he can hardly fail to take their meas- 
ure. The successful man is assailed by 
foes which take advantage of his ease to 
attack when his guard is lowered. | 

It was said of a man of great wealth, 
who was stricken down in his early prime, 


‘that he had died in a heroic effort to 


administer a hundred million dollars con- 
scientiously. People at large, when they 
thought of him, thought chiefly of the 
almost unlimited opportunities of enjoy- 
ment which immense wealth offered him; 
he thought chiefly of the great responsi- 
bilities which it imposed upon him. To 
the world his colossal prosperity was the 
symbol of pleasure; to him it was a stern 
discipline, under the pressure of which 
his character took on the firmness and 
vigor of a moral athlete, but his body 
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sank under the burden. ‘To the thought- 
less, wealth stands for ease and pleasure ; 
but the vast majority of those who possess 
it find it full of work and care. And this 
is true of every kind of success; the 
world sees its splendor, its apparent ease, 
or its opportunities of enjoying the pleas- 
ures of influence, affluence, and reputa- 
tion; the man who possesses it feels 
chiefly its responsibilities and _ thinks 
chiefly of the work it imposes upon him. 
For the successful men are the heroic 
toilers of our time; for them all fixed 
working hours are abolished ; life is one 
great hour of toil. ‘To a man like Mr. 
Gladstone work is not a matter of times 
and seasons ; it is the absorbing necessity 
of a lifetime. He may not be indif- 
ferent to the satisfaction which fame 
carries in its hands; but he is occupied 
habitually with the colossal work which 
his position brings with it. And this is 
true of all men who are really successful ; 
for success lies within a man, no matter 
how prosperous his conditions may be; 
and he only can be held successful who 
receives with an open mind and a willing 
spirit the discipline which prosperity 
brings as relentlessly as adversity. y-" 


Mysticismand Rationalism 


The book review in another page called 
Fact and Fable in Psychology is written 


from the scientific psychologist’s point of 


view, by an expert in that department, 
and it appears to us to have both the 
excellencies and the limitations which 
generally characterize the work of experts. 
In the main The Outlook is in hearty 
sympathy with it. The student certainly 
ought first to seek the explanation of the 
new and the marvelous in the old and the 
commonplace. He ought to seek for the 
causes of phenomena before he looks for 
their purpose, and to seek the purpose 
through the cause. He ought to asf#ume 
as the basis of all scientific investigation 
the existence of an intelligible and orderly 
world governed by fixed laws. But it 
does not follow that he is never to recog- 
nize in life “the interplay of capricious 
and independent spirits.” ‘That there 
are independent spirits and that they are 
sometimes very capricious is demonstiated 
by the life about us in politics, business, 
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society, and the home. ‘There is no man 
living who has not had some experience 
of the caprice of others, and few of us 
who have not had at times a very vivid 
consciousness of our own caprice. In 
the recognition of independent and even 
capricious spirits, embodied and acting 
in and upon life through their physical 
organisms, there is nothing in the least 
mystical. ‘The philosophy which denies the 
freedom of the will and the power of man 
in that freedom to violate law, provided 
he is willing to suffer the consequences of 
violated law, sacrifices the truth of obser- 
_vation in the desire to secure uniformity 
in science. 

We do not understand that our reviewer 
does this; and we presume that the au- 
thor whose work he reviews does not do 
this. Neither, probably, denies that there 
are independent and capricious spirits 
embodied in human organisms. ‘There 
remains the question whether there are 
disembodied spirits, and, if so, whether 
their presence and activity can be demon- 
strated by observed phenomena in life. 
These questions cannot be dismissed 
cavalierly or answered offhand by an 
assumption, either theological or scientific. 
Of course those who believe, as we do, 
in the immortality of the soul, answer the 
first question in the affirmative: there are 
disembodied spirits. Whether they exert 
an influence on human life, and whether 
that influence can be demonstrated by a 
careful study of occult phenomena, are 
questions which, as we understand it, 
the Society for Psychical Research is 
endeavoring to answer. We agree with 
our reviewer that the phenomena presented 
for examination are first to be investigated 
by the detective, for the reason that so 
many of these phenomena have already 
been discovered to be fraudulent. We 
agree with him also that the further study 
fostered by the Society for Psychical 
Research is perilous. But we should not 
agree with his sweeping statement that 
“the true ‘psychical researcher’ never 
investigates in a purely theoretic spirit.” 
We do not think, for example, that this is 
true as a characterization of Professor 
James. In our judgment, this Society 
has accumuiated a large body of evidence 
which deserves consideration; and this 
consideration, to be truly scientific, must 
neither assume that the phenomena in 
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question can be explained by the “com- 
monplace,”’ nor that they cannot be so 
explained. ‘This is precisely the question 
to be determined; and the truly scientific 
student will examine the phenomena with- 
out prejudice; he will first, certainly, seek 
for their cause in forces long since recog- 
nized, but he will be ready, if need be, to 
acknowledge that they indicate the exist- 
ence of a force or forces hitherto unrecog- 
nized by science. But such investigations 
should be left for experts; they should 
not be rashly undertaken by the untrained, 
and especially not by the lovers of and 
the seekers after the marvelous. 


A Simple Mystery 

Mankind has always loved mystery. 
From the earliest ages, the stronger and 
more speculative, who thought concerning 
the supernal Powers, found their function 
as religious teachers more effective when 
they withheld a part of what they deemed 
the truth, and published only so much of 
it as could be expressed to the common- 
alty in rites and forms. They gave out 
the symbolism for popular acceptance, and 
reserved the inner meaning and certain 
special ceremonies for such favored higher 
natures as would consent to be devotees. 
Those reserved truths were called mysteries, 
and were disclosed only to the initiated. 
The ancient Orient, Greece, Rome, al! 
had their Mysteries, which became a most 
important part of their religions and were 
profoundly venerated by the people at 
large, because beyond their comprehension. 

Therefore, when Jesus told his disciples 
that unto them it was given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, he 
ranked them among the privileged. And 
when afterwards Paul declared, as he 
often did, that he had come ‘to make 
known the mystery of Christ,” the “ mys- 
tery of the glad tidings” (gospel), the 
“‘mystery which hath been hid from the 
ages,” etc., he was understood as opening 


to all a precious knowledge hitherto kept 


for the few. 3 

And yet, although Jesus explained the 
mystery of his parables in plain words 
for plain people, and Paul freely declared 
the mystery which had been hidden from 


the ages to be simply “ Christ in you,” 


ever since their time the theologic formu: 
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lators have been insisting on further 
“ mysteries,” and “ plans ” and “counsels” 
and “decrees” and “bargains” and 
“ satisfactions ” of heavenly bookkeeping, 
to mystify the uninitiated—and to give 
small comfort to the initiated. They have 


‘woven the arguments of ancient scriptures, 


addressed to ancient peoples, into riddles 
for generations who neither know nor 
care for the prejudices which called forth 
those arguments. 

Now and again through the centuries 
sturdy prophets have arisen to denounce 
this priestly mystery-making, to tear away 
the veil. As when Micah, scorning the 
sacrificial thousands of rams and ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil, clearly cried, ‘‘ What 
doth Jehovah require of thee but to do 


justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 


humbly with thy God!’ As when Luther 
boldly smote the burdensome churchly 
dogma of justification by works of pen- 
ance, and, following Paul, declared the 


cheerful doctrine of justification by faith— 


trust—in divine grace. As when Beecher, 
in revolt against the theologic abstractions 
of a governmental Deity, proclaimed: 
“The family, not the State, is the model 
for contemplation; the Father, not the 
Governor, is the true ideal of the Chris- 
tian’s God.” 

And this is all in harmony with “the 
simplicity which is in Christ.” Jesus and 
his great-apostle Paul, appreciating the 
ecclesiastical sentiment of their time, did 
speak of “‘ mysteries” which might pique 
the interest of their hearers, but merely 
to open them to the unlettered. In this 
our day “the return to Christ” is a 
happy phrase, marking a tendency, not 
only in religious teaching, but in the com- 
mon life of the world. This is seen in 
the “fatherhood ”’ of new theology; in 
the growing ideal of service rather than 
rulership for the Church and the State; 
in the amelioration of laws, the treatment 
of criminals, the recognition of rights for 
women and children; the fading of sect 
and party lines, ecclesiastical and _ politi- 
cal—all slow growth, but sure. And in 
such a time of promise, the appeal to the 
individual to “ pluck the heart out of the 
mystery ” of the Gospel should find pow- 
erful inspiration for those privileged to 
preach it. | 


True, Jesus was a mystic, in the sense 
of feeling himself to be in communion 
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with the Divine Spirit ; one whose thoughts 
and speech were often enigmatical or alle- 
gorical, and to be “ spiritually discerned.” 
But all religion has to do with the invisible, 
aspires toward the unknowable, and thus 
really does involve mystery. Imaginative, 
poetic natures find in its vast ranges ample 
incitement. Yet this is only as regards the 
reasoning powers, which never can solve 
the transcendent problems of infinity ; 
while all the emotional nature—affections, 
passions, the instinct of conscience—offer 
an effectual medium through which the 
religious motive may control conduct and 
influence character. Underlying the sym- 
bols of parable and “dark sayings,” we 
find that Jesus showed an amazing power 
of practical lucidity. His most paradoxi- 
cal aphorisms are based on knowledge of 
human nature, and justify themselves 
when put into operation. 

Now, this phrase of Paul’s—*“ Christ in 
you ”’—seems to some metaphysical and 
mysterious. A very clever but unimagina- 
tive man once called it “unintelligible 
moonshine.” But it is made distinct by 
one of the simple yet perfect illustrations 
of Jesus himself. ‘I amthe vine; ye are 
the branches. He that abidethin me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit.” 
If the Christ-spirit of loving service dwells 
in any man, he is a Christian; and the 
extension of that spirit throughout the 
world will Christianize it. Nothing else 
will. 

Cowper’s old hymn tells us that 

God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

but God’s ways are growing less mysteri- 
ous as men search out the modes—or, as 
they are called, laws—throngh which his 
forces operate. The wildest whirling 
storm of wind and rain acts under perfect 
obedience to unvarying law; and an emo- 
tive storm of the spirit, if one could 
analyze it, would be found the inevitable 
resultant of foregoing outward influences 
and inward forces. The real mystery of 
old was the problem, How shall man 
cease to do evil and learn to do well? 
And the key to it is the fact that the con- 
tinuing Christ-spirit in a man will inevi- 
tably make him Christlike—the fullest 
measurement of spiritual stature vouch- 
safed to man—yjust as naturally and cer- 
tainly as pure airand good food and right 
habits. will perfect his body. 
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Some Southern Impres- 


sions 
[Editorial Correspondence] 


At the invitation of Mr. Robert C. 
Ogden, a party of about sixty ladies and 
gentlemen is making an_ educational 
tour of the South Atlantic States. The 
tour will include, in its completeness, visits 
to the School at Hampton, Va., the North 
Carolina State College for Women and 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race at Greensboro’, 
N. C., the Educational Conference at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., the schools at Atlanta, 
Ga., the Normal and Industrial Institute 
under Booker T. Washington at Tuske- 
gee, Ala., and the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women at Lynchburg, Va. 


We were at Hampton at the time which 
corresponds to Commencement in most 
colleges, though, strictly speaking, the 
term does not close and the world-life of 
the graduates does not commence until 
the month of June. 
is, however, taken for the Commencement 
exercises in order that visitors from the 
North may attend them. ‘These exer- 
cises are of a fourfold description: a visit 
to the various industrial departments; a 
conference on the educational problems 
connected with the Negro and Indian 
races; an address delivered to the grad- 
uating class, this year by Bishop Doane, 
of Albany, N. Y.; and the Commencement 
addresses of representatives of the grad- 
uating class, followed by brief platform 
addresses of others to the students. 


What interested me most in my brief 
visit to the classes was one to a class not, 
I think, common in most colleges and 
academies—a Current Events class. It 
is not uncommon to find in a collegian, 
especially in our women’s colleges, less 
intelligent understanding of the events of 
current history than one would find in a 
fairly well read clerk or typewriter in a 
mercantile establishment. The college 


boys generally manage to pick up some- 
thing of current life from the daily press 
and from each other; but the girls are 
often so busy studying the history of 
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Greece in pre-Christian times, or of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, that they 
have no time and little interest for the 
history of their own country in 1901. In 
the Current Events class at Hampton a 
certain series of topics is given to the stu- 
dents, such as the Chinese question, the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and the Philip- 


pines; the student is, apparently, left to 


study up these questions in their success- 
ive phases for himself; then he comes to 
the class and is examined by his teacher 
and is subject to the corrections or ques- 
tions of his class. ‘The students showed 
a remarkably clear apprehension of the 
questions. I was told by a teacher that 
they ditfered, as the rest of the world does, 
on the true interpretation of such events 
as the Boer war and the Philippine prob- 
lem, although the sympathies of the 
majority were apt to be with the weaker 
party in every controversy, whichever that 
party might be. In connection with the 
Current Events class there is published 
in hektograph what Edward Everett Hale 
is credited with saying is the best daily 
newspaper in America. It is certainly 
the most compact and concise, and is 
absolutely clean. The one before me, for 
April 15, is printed on one page of fools- 
cap, and contains five paragraphs, respec- 
tively entitled The Eastern Question, 
Manila, Cuba, The Indian Service, Trade 
and Commerce. 
| 

The workshops of Hampton do not differ 
materially from those of other industrial 
schools, except that they easily take rank 
among the best. The equipment is indeed 
marvelous, and the.improvements are a 
new surprise to me every time I visit the 
institution. It appears to me, however— 
though the reader will bear in mind that 
I am only giving impressions—that the 
industrial training is chiefly normal train- 
ing. That is, its object is not so much 
to make carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, 


farmers, and cooks, as to make men com. 


petent to develop, in other schools, good 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, farmers, 
and cooks. I rather think that this is 
as it should be. I find everywhere in 
the South—and I have had opportunity 
to talk with representative men from all 
the seaboard States—a desire to promote 
industrial education of both black and 
white. Whether industrial education is 
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really further advanced in the South than 
it is in the North I have no means of 
judging, but I should judge that there is 
more popular interest in and enthusiasm 
for itin the South. Apparently expense 
is the only consideration which prevents 
its universal introduction throughout the 
South Atlantic States. We visited an 
industrial and mechanical institute for 
colored people in Greensboro’, N. C., 
established and supported by the State, 


with two hundred pupils, and apparently 


equipment in the shops, though not in the 
dormitories, for as many more. 


He who believes that either the Indian 
or the Negro is incapable of education 
would better not attend a Hampton Com- 
mencement, unless he is willing to have 
his convictions severely shaken. Wehad 
in our party some very brilliant speakers 
and some capital story-tellers ; but it is no 
discredit to any one of them to say that the 
most amusing speech we heard on our trip 
was one delivered by a negro, who gave no 
indication in hair, color, or features of 


-having a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in 


his veins. We laughed till we wanted to 
cry, Enough. His humor was, indeed, too 
great, and neutralized rather than enforced 
the serious points in his address, which, 
except for this fact, they admirably illus- 
trated. He had serious capacities, but, 
like many another public speaker with 
analogous power of humor, could not resist 
the temptation which is always presented 
to the humorist; but I do not remember 
ever to have heard from any speaker what 
would better serve the purposes of an after- 
dinner speech than the speech of this 
On the other hand, the cause 
of the Indian is rarely presented with so 
much conciseness, clearness, and dignity 
as it was by an Indian of the Papago 
Reservation, Arizona, who summed up the 
duty of the Anglo-Saxon race toward the 
Indian race in the three words: “ Civilize, 
Christianize, utilize.” A remarkable fea- 
ture of all these Commencement papers 
was their air of reality. They were not 
academic performances; they were real 
discussions of life-problems, addressed to 
their auditors for real effect and therefore 
with real effectiveness. They grew out of 
their writers’ life, and therefore they were 
vital. Another feature was that furnished 


by some of the graduates who came back 
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to their Alma Mater to tell what they were 
doing for their race and with what measure 
of success. They were stories of hard 
work under discouraging circumstances, 
but generally with hopeful results and 
more hopeful promises for the future. 


The Fourth Annual Conference for 
Education in the South was held at Win- 
ston-Salem. The hyphen of this hyphen- 
ated town represents at least half a century. 
Winston is a modern town, distinctly 
typical of the New South, enterprising, 
energetic, hustling, American. Salem is 
an ancient Moravian town, with the old 
buildings unchanged, the old church and 
the old graveyard, and a seminary for 
girls which celebrates its centennial next 
year. The two towns have now grown 
together so that there is nothing to sepa- 
rate them except their antithetical spirit 
and a street which is almost impassable 
because neither town will assume the 
responsibility for keeping itin order. The 
one criticism I should make on the Con- 
ference is that it was too little a conference 
and too much a series of mass-meetings. 


I shall not attempt any report of this 
Conference. A paragraph would be totally 
inadequate to indicate even the conclu- 
sions to which it pointed. I can only 
record impressions. It is alwaysa matter 
of regret that those who attend such 
gatherings are those who least need their 
influence. The audiences were mostly 
made up of progressive Southerners and 
open-minded Northerners. It would be 
a great advantage if representatives of the 
old South and of the radical North could 
have been there as listeners. ‘The latter 
would have been surprised at some aspects 
of public opinion in the South as ex- 
pressed by leading citizens from the South. 
The Governor of the State of North Caro- 
lina evidently represented the general 
sentiment of all those present from his sec- 
tion when he referred to and repeated the 
pledges he had made before the election 
in campaign speeches, and after the elec- 
tion in his inaugural, committing the 
State, to the full extent of its financial 
ability, to a policy of education of all the 
people, black and white, in town and 
country. Doubtless there are people in the 
South who do not believe in the education 
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of the negro, as there are people in the 
North who do not believe in the educa- 
tion of the laboring man, but I doubt 
whether the proportion of these skeptics 
is any greater in the South than in the 
North. In this Conference, at all events, 
there was no dissent from the conviction, 
expressed with emphatic reiteration, that 
the negro race must be provided by the 
State with adequate education, on the 
same terms and conditions, and, so far as 
I could judge, of the same general quality, 
as the white race. When the question was 
raised as to thecharacter of this education, 
the same differences of opinion were ob- 
servable which would have been observed 
in a Northern conference. A good deal 
of emphasis was laid on industrial educa- 
tion, but little attempt was made by most 
of the speakers to define what they meant 
by the term. This was urged, however, 
for both races, and, if emphasis was laid 
on industrial education for the negro, it 
was not, so far as I could see, from any 
desire, either expressed or concealed, to 
make him a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, but from a conviction that the 
first thing the majority of the race needed 
to acquire was both an ambition and a 
capacity for self-support. In truth, not 
only on this particular phase of the subject, 
but on the general topic of the relation of 
the races, no one man was quoted oftener 
or with greater respect than Booker T. 

Washington. 


For this I was prepared ; but I was not 
prepared for some expressions, both public 
and private, from Southern men, of sin- 
cere and profound regret at the social 
separation which has taken place be- 
tween the races since emancipation, and 
which most Southerners attribute to the 
attempt to enforce political equality by 
the Federal Government. For instance, 
one gentleman described the church of 
his boyhood ; in the morning service the 
whites occupied the floor of the church, 
the negroes the gallery ; at the communion 
both knelt at the same altar and received 
the communion from the same cups and 
at the hands of the same minister, though 
presumptively the negroes after the whites ; 
in the afternoon service the negroes occu- 
pied the floor and the whites the galleries. 
- ‘Thus the negroes received the same in- 
structions and had put before them the 
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same ideals as did the whites. All this 
has now been done away with, and the 
negroes have their own churches, their 
own preachers, and their own teachers in 
their schools. ‘The religious and social 
commingling of the races is at an end. 
Another Southerner put this change before 
me even more clearly in private conversa- 
tion. Formerly at least the house servants 
dwelt with the whites; the field hands 
lived on the plantation and were more or 
less in contact with the whites ; and they 
often attended the same churches. If a 
negro was threatened with injustice or 
charged with a crime, his master looked 
after him and was his natural protector. 
Now the negroes live in settlements by 
themselves ; they come to and from their 
homes to the houses where they are serv- 
ants; they have less and less friendly 
contact with their white neighbors; and if 
a theft is committed or an arson perpe- 
trated, suspicion immediately turns to this 
negro settlement. Neither of these gen- 
tlemen regretted the abolition of slavery; 
both believed in the future development 
of the negro; but both deprecated this 
post-bellum separation of the races. The 
only remedy, however, that my friend had 
to suggest was that the negroes be encour- 
aged to become small landowners, to 
engage in rural pursuits, and so to become 
industrially independent. 
& 

To sum up these impressions in a sen- 
tence: The Southerner has less prejudice 
against the negro and more interest in 
his welfare than the Northerner has; he 
desires the negroes’ education, but be- 
lieves that, whatever it may become in 
the future, it should now be industrial 
rather than literary ; the South has spent 
on the negroes’ education between three 
and four times as much in school taxes 
as the North has spent in contributions; 
the work of the North among the negroes 
should be carried on in fellowship with 
the Southern whites, not in antagonism 
to them ; to attempt to force either politi- 
cal or social equality is to inflict incal- 
culable injury on the negro and on the 
Nation. Ina word, the Northerner should 
recognize the fact that the Southern white 
man now wishes to befriend the negro; 
but the negro should recognize the fact 
that he has yet to earn the Southern white 
man’s respect. L. A. 
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him into a fight. 


The Rights of Man 


A Study in Twentieth Century Problems 
By Lyman Abbott 


Chapter IV.—The Basis of Gov- 


ernment 


ALKING in the streets of one 

VW of our great cities not long 
since, my interest was aroused 

by a group on the opposite corner. A 
butcher-boy, with a basket of meat upon 
his arm, was surrounded by a group of 
city arabs, who apparently intended a 
petty highway robbery; and asit was ina 
district where I happened to know that such 
highway robberies had been perpetrated, 
by boys, on boys, I stopped a moment to 
observe. Half a dozen of these hoodlums 
so surrounded the butcher-boy that he 
could not escape in either direction, and 
were unmistakably endeavoring to provoke 
He was quite helpless. 
He could not fight them with a basket on 
his arm, and if he set it down some one 
of his enemies was sure to pick it up and 
make off with it. His irresolute look first 
in one direction and then in another 
appealed to me, and I started for his 
assistance. The moment I approached, 
the hoodlums ran hooting down the street, 
and the butcher-boy, without even looking 
to see what were the reinforcements which 
had come to his aid, started on his delivery 
again. This simple incident set me think- 
ing. What right had I to interfere? 
Probably the Anarchist, and possibly the 
Friend, would say I had none; but I had 
no scruples; and if the hoodlums had 


resisted I should without hesitation have 


laid my cane on the shoulders of any one 
of them, my chief regret being that my 
arm was not stronger. Neither the State 
nor the city had reposed any authority in 
me; if a policeman had come along at that 
moment, he would have been quite justified 
in arresting us all and taking us to the 
nearest magistrate, that the matter might 
be investigated. Certainly my authority 
did not depend on the consent of the 
governed. If a vote had been taken, I 
should have been voted down six to one; 
the butcher-boy would have been my only 


supporter. The right to interfere in such 
a case is the right which every man pos- 
sesses to interfere to prevent by force an 
injustice which is being perpetrated or 
threatened by force. 

Every man has certain natural rights. 
He may forfeit them by his crimes; he 
may prove himself unable to use them 
with safety to himself or to others by 
reason of his incompetency. ‘There may 
be other limitations. Nor shall I under- 
take to offer a complete catalogue of these 
rights. But, speaking broadly, every man 
has a right to his person, to his property, 
to his reputation, to his family, and to his 
liberty—this last being the right to use 
his person and his property in any way he 
chooses, provided he does not infringe 
the rights or impair the welfare of others 
by such use.’ If any one attempts by 
violence to deprive him of these rights, he 
is justified in using whatever force may 
be necessary to repel the assailant and 
protect himself. This right of self-defense 
is absolute, inherent, fundamental. There 
are a few people who think it better to 
suffer any injustice rather than to employ 
force in self-defense. There are a few 
who think that such was the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. ‘The great majority of men, 
however, do not so interpret either the 
ethical instincts of humanity or the ethical 
teachings of Jesus Christ. I shall not 
discuss this questionhere. I shallassume 
the right of self-defense. 

This right of self-defense involves, if 
necessary, the right to defend others who 
are dependent upon us for protection 
when they are attacked. The same 
instinct which justifies a manin defending 
his person or his property justifies him in 
defending the person and the property of 
his wife and children. Most persons 
would regard this as an obligation rather 
than as a right. They might concede 


1 The reader will observe, of course, that this classifica- 
tion is borrowed from the Ten Commandments, whicn 
remain after nearly thirty centuries the most comprehen- 
sive as they are the most concise statement in literature 
of soeial rights and duties, 
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that a man may, if he choose, suffer in his 
person or his property rather than resort 
to violence in his defense; but they would 
not concede that he may, if he choose, per- 
mit his wife and children to be robbed or 
assaulted with impunity if he has the 
power todefendtnhem. ‘Thereis, however, 
no adequate reason for confining this right 
of self-defense to the man and to his own 
family. He is a member of a larger 
family. Every man is his brother; all 
the weak are his children; whoever is in 
peril may look to him for help if it is 
within his power to give help. Whatever 
a man may do to protect himself he may 
do to protect another who is in peril. 
Certainly men may organize for the pur- 
pose of mutual protection in their rights 
of person, property, reputation, and family. 
Such an organization is government. It 
is founded, not on the consent of the gov- 
erned, but on the inherent right of every 
man to protect himself and to protect his 
neighbor whenever either is assailed, and 
his person, his property, his reputation, 
or his family is endangered. 

What is government? It is nothing 
less than the control of one man’s will by 
another man’s will. In all government 
there are two elements: authority and 
power. Authority is the right, real or 
assumed, to control the will of another; 
power is the ability to enforce that right 
despite the resistance, if it should be 
offered, of the person controlled. Where 
either of these elements is lacking, rightful 
government does not exist. Where no 
right to control is claimed there is no 
government; Marc Antony’s control of 
the mob in Rome was not government, 
for Marc Antony neither had nor pre- 
tended to have any authority to require 
the people to act contrary to their own 
wills. Where there is no power to control 
there is no government; while Charles I. 
was in prison, though he was still the 
nominal king of England, he did not gov- 
ern England, for, whatever his authority, 
he had no power. Power enforcing 
authority is essential to government. 

This power enforcing authority may be 
one of several kinds: it may be in the 
governor’s ability to inflict penalty for dis- 
obedience or give reward for obedience— 
in this case it is political; it may be in 
the conscience of the governed, who yield 
to the will of the governor either because 
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they think it is right to do so or because 
they fear supernatural penalties in another 
world in case they do not—in this case 
the power is religious; it may be in the 
mere sense of loyalty to a person, or in 
the semi-hypnotic influence exercised by 
one over the many, as by Napoleon over 
his soldiers—in this case it is personal. 
But to constitute a government the two 
elements of authority and power must 
combine. ‘There must be in the governor 
both a recognized right and a real power 
to control the will of the governed. If 
there is no rightful authority, there is no 
rightful government; might, therefore, does 
not make right. If there is no power to 
enforce that authority, there is no govern- 
ment; directions which cannot be enforced 
are advice, not law. 

The real question as to the basis of 
government, then, is this: When has one 
man a right by his will to control the wills 
of other men; to overrule them ; to sub- 
stitute himself as the director of the action 
of other men; to make his personality 
dominate another’s personality? And 
this question brings us to the same result 
we have already reached. He has a right 
to do this whenever that other is, in the 
exercise of his own will, violating the rights 
of his fellow-men. How far one may 
claim the right, as against his fellows, to 
injure himself is a doubtful question ; 
but he has no right to injure his neighbor. 
And if he attempts to do so, not only the 
injured man but any one else may inter- 
fere to prevent. This right of self-pro- 
tection confers authority, and makes the 
government just ; power to exercise this 
right effectually makes it strong. A good 
government is one which is strong enough 
to protect the rights of the members of 
the community from all assailants, and 
which uses its strength chiefly if not ex- 
clusively for that purpose and never in- 
consistently with that purpose. There are 
other functions which the political organ- 
ism may exercise, but they are not, prop- 
erly speaking, governmental functions. 
Of these I shail speak in a future article. 

The history of the development of gov- 
ernment confirms this view of its basis 
and its primary functions. The family is 


the earliest of all social organizations. It 
grows by a natural process—by children, 
grandchildren, uncles, nephews, cousins, 
and, connected with it, servants or retain- 
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ers. The father is the governor of this 
little community ; the authority is vested 
in him; that authority is sustained partly 
by the interest and partly by the con- 
science of the family. He is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the organization, and 
arms and equips it when it is attacked by 
another family. —The common perils which 
environ families of the same stock create 
a common interest ; intermarriage creates 
a closer bond; the family grows into a 
tribe. The head of the tribe is the head 
of the larger household ; its authority is 
vested in him; he is the commander-in- 
chief of the tribe and leads it to battle, 
defensive and offensive. The same in- 
stinct which has knitted the family to- 
gether unites the families in a single 
tribe—the instinct of self-preservation for 
the individual, and the unselfish instinct 
which leads every man to desire to protect 
his wife, his children, his brothers. Other 
elements enter into and modify the simple 
organization. ‘The tribe engages in pred- 
atory expeditions ; in robbery and revenge 
as well as in self-defense. But the ethical 
foundation is the desire of each man to 
secure the protection to his rights which 
coniederacy with his neighbor affords, 
and to give similar protection in turn. 
Thus government has in fact grown up 
out of the instinct of self-preservation and 
mutual protection. ‘This instinct, not the 
power of the governor nor the consent 
of the governed, is the basis of govern- 
ment. 
The theory that power of itself confers 
authority I need not consider; for, 
although it has been affirmed in the past 
by eminent thinkers, it is believed in 
America by so very few that it may be 
dismissed without comment. The second 
theory, that the consent of the governed 
confers authority, is more popular in 
America and needs fuller consideration. 
This phrase “ consent of the governed ”’ 
is the expression of a theory of govern- 
ment which may be epitomized thus: In 
a state of nature every man was free; by 
a covenant with one another men agreed 
to surrender this freedom for the greater 
advantages of government; and this cov- 
enant and surrender constitute the founda- 
ation of government. Concerning this 
theory four things are to be said. 

First: Man did not enjoy freedom in a 
state of nature. The alternative of free- 
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dom is a control of one will by another 
will. In a state of nature every man was 
always liable to run against the will of 
another, and which will should control 
depended upon the question which will 
was the stronger. If he fished in a stream, 
hunted in a wood, cleared off a little patch 
and cultivated some corn, loved and mar- 
ried a woman and built him a home, a 
stronger man might at any time drive him 
from the stream, expel him from the wood, 
seize upon his growing corn, carry off his 
wife and children. The state of nature is 
not a state of liberty. Governments grew 
up, not by a surrender of freedom, but 
to secure freedom; they grew up by a 
gradual, unconscious, spontaneous process 
in order to protect the governed in his 
rights and thus to make his freedom larger 
and surer. The will of the stronger was 
in the growing government formulated in 
laws, written or unwritten; thus the indi- 
vidual was enabled to know when he 
was liable to collide with another’s will, 
and thus he could, if he wished, escape 
the collision. The stream and the wood 
were protected by the tribe and belonged 
in common to the tribe; a portion of the 
individual’s corn patch went in a simple 
tax, but of the rest he was secure; his 
wife and home were sacred unless the 
government to which he belonged was 
overpowered in war by a government 
stronger than his own. ‘The change from 
a state of nature to a state of government 
was a change from a control constantly 
shifting and always irresponsible to a con- 
trol established, formulated, and compre- 
hended; it was an advance into a greater 
and a more assured freedom. 

Second: There never was a contract, 
covenant, or compact on which or out of 
which government grew. Historically no 
government rests upon any such compact. 
The ‘social contract” is a philosophical 
fiction. Government has grown histori- 
cally, not out of a compact, expressed or 
implied, to surrender liberty for the sake 
of order; it has grown out of the organi- 
zation of the instinct of self-protection and 
mutual protection, and begins in the patri- 
archal organization of the family. 

Third: The doctrine of the consent of 
the governed has never afforded even a 
philosophical bulwark of freedom. Ithas 


been made the defense of absolutism, as 
well as of freedom, and has served the 
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one advocate as well as the other. Says 
Thomas Hobbes in “ The Leviathan :” 


They that are subjects to a monarch cannot 
without his leave cast off monarchy and re- 
turn to the confusion of a disunited multitude; 
nor transfer their person from him that bear- 
eth it to another man or other assembly of 
men, for they are bound, every man to every 
man, to own and be reputed author of all that 
he that already is their sovereign shall do and 
judge fit to be done: so that any one man 
dissenting, all the rest should break their cov- 
. enant to that man, which is injustice: and 
they have also every man given the sovereignty 
to him that beareth their person; and there- 
fore, if they depose him, they take from him 
that which is his own, and so again it is injus- 
tice. 

Fourth: Historically, the consent of the 
governed has never had even the least 
effect to make the government founded 
thereon a just government. In Spain 
under Philip II. there is little question 
that the great mass of the people would 
have voted to continue the Inquisition ; 
their acquiescence did not make the In- 
quisition just. In the Red Terror Robes- 
pierre and the guillotine had the enthusi- 
astic support of the people ; that support 
did not make the Red Terror a just gov- 
ernment. The Empire of Napoleon I. 
was founded on a plebiscite which gave 
overwhelming indorsement to both it and 
him, and was an undoubted expression of 
the will of the great body of the people 
of France; that plebiscite did not make 
the Napoleonic Empire a just government. 
The burning of negroes in the South and 
the West is no more an act of justice be- 
cause it is done by a mass-meeting than if 
it were done bya StarChamber. Majori- 
ties do not make wrong right. “ For 
myself,” says De Tocqueville, “when I 
feel the hand of power lie heavy on my 
brow, I care but little who oppresses me; 
and I am not more disposed to pass be- 
neath the yoke because it is held out to 
me by the arms of a million of men.” 

It is clear, then, that the consent of the 
governed does not make government a 
just government; nor does the lack of 
such consent make it unjust. A gov- 
ernment is just, whatever its form, which 
protects the members of the community, 


Hobbes’s “Leviathan,” ch. xviii. The meaning 
appears to be that, a covenant having been entered into 
between the king and the people, it cannot be broken 
by the people without injustice. so long as the king 
dissents. The employment of this theory of compact 


to justify handing over a State to the autocrat, aristocrat, 
or plutocrat is very common; it has probably 
ployed by despotism far oftener than by freedom. 


nh em- 
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the poorest and the richest, the lowliest 
and the highest, in their rights of person, 
property, reputation, and family, and in 
their liberty to use their persons and 


property as they choose so long as they 


do not injure their neighbors. It is 
equally clear that the consent of the gov- 
erned does not make a government a free 
government. A government is free when 
the members of the community are free. 
If democracy denies to an accused the 
right to a fair trial, as democracy has | 
done again and again in the United States, 
the coramunity is, in so far, not a free 
community. If democracy should at- 
tempt to spoil the rich for the benefit of 
the poor, to deny the men of property the 
right to be protected in their property, 
and to use their property as they choose | 
so long as they do not use it to the injury 
of others, the community would in so far 
cease to be a free community. The free- 
dom of a people is not to be identified 
with the form of their government. Eng- 
land is a monarchy, and Englishmen are 
free ; the Spanish-American governments 
are republics, and the Spanish-Americans 
are not free. 

Thus, whether we consider the true 
basis of government—namely, the instinct 
of self-preservation and mutual protection ; 
the history of the rise and development 
of government—namely, its evolution from 
the family by the unconscious operation 
of that instinct; the true function of gov- 
ernment—namely, the safeguarding of 
natural rights; the history of the phrase 
“consent of the governed” and the uses 
to which it has been put, or the history of 
governments just and unjust—this famous 
phrase is seen to have as little foundation 
as the philosophy of which it is the popu- 
lar expression. He who desires to con- 
sider this subject further can do so ad- 
vantageously by reading the essay on 
“The Theory of the Social Compact,” 
by A. Lawrence Lowell, in his Essays on 
Government. He thus sums up his his- 
tory of the social compact theory of gov- 
ernment: 


We have traced the history of this extraor- 
dinary theory from the time of its first appear- 
ance at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
we have seen it used to support the most 
divergent doctrines and the most conflicting 
opinions ; for, like certain ingenious Yankee 
inventions, it was capable of being applied to 
almost any service, although really adapted to 
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none. No better example can be found of 
the fact so strongly urged by Lecky, that men 
are chiefly eninge Airy not by the logical force 
of arguments, but by the disposition with which 
they view them. We have seen the theory 
_ started by a zealous churchman to uphold his 
church. We have seen it wielded by Hobbes 
in favor of absolute monarchy in England. 


We have then seen it taken up by Locke as a - 


shield to individual right, and in defense of a 
limitation of the power of government; and 
later still by Rousseau, as an argument for an 
unbridled democracy. We have seen its work- 
ing here on the Constitution of Massachusetts ; 
and, after lighting the world for two centuries, 
we have seen it give a last despairing flicker 
in the courts of the United States, and fade 
away in the dim light of German metaphysics. 

With this quotation we may dismiss 
from further consideration both the phrase 
‘consent of the governed” and the phi- 
losophy from which it springs, save for one 
remark pointing out the probable cause of 
the extraordinary currency which has been 
given to both. While the consent of the 
governed has nothing to do directly with 
either the justice of a government or the 
freedom of the people who are subject to 


it, it has much to do with its stability.. 


A government, however just, which de- 
pends for its maintenance on force to 
compel obedience to its commands, and 
issues those commands to an uneasy, rest- 
less, and discontented people, may be 
just but will not be stable. Its people 
may be free, but they will not be peace- 
ful. Whether the fault is in the governed 
or in the governor, the government will 
lack stability if governed and governor 
are not in accord. ‘The authority of the 
governor may be never so just, the power 
of the governor may be never so great, 


I Page 182, A. Lawrence Lowell’s ‘* Essays on Govern- 
ment.’ 
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the stability of the government and the 
peace of the people under the government 
will not be secured unless the government 
has the consent of the governed, express 
or implied, positive or negative. ‘To other 
elements we must look to make the United 
States Republic just, but the consent of 
the governed makes it stable. At the 
end of an exciting election in which a 
President is elected and a policy indorsed 
by only seven hundred thousand plurality 
in a total of nearly fourteen million votes 
cast, the whole country acquiesces; and 
if any advocate of the defeated party 
should attempt to raise a revolt, Democrats 
would vie with Republicans in putting the 
revolt down. ‘This fact secures a peaceful 
four years to the country. But it does 
not secure four years of justice to the 
country. If the foreign and domestic 
policies of the Republican party were 
unjust before the election, they are un- 
just still; if they were: just before the 
election, a Democratic victory would not 
have made them unjust. Neither the 
decision of the majority governing, nor 
the consent of the minority governed, can 
have the least effect on the fundamental 
question what are human rights at home 
and abroad, and what measures may be 
justly taken to protect them. 

The basis of government is the universal 
instinct for self-protection and mutual 
protection ; and that is a just government, 
whatever its form, which adequately pro- 
tects the natural rights of its subjects. 
Assuming this to be. true, what is the best 
form of government for that purpose? 
That is a question which I shall consider 
in the next article of this series. 


The Deep Sighing of the Poor 


By Charlotte Elizabeth Wells 


I heard their deep, deep sighing, 
It haunted me night and day, 
I spent my life in trying 
To drive the voices away. 


I gave my wealth to still them, 
Prayed all the prayers I knew, 
Hasted to clothe and fill them, 
Yet the deep, deep sighing grew. 


I prayed the Lord in anguish— 
I felt I could bear no more— 


‘Lord! they in sorrow languish, 
Their sighing is at my door. 


‘“ Comfort them, they are weeping, 
I’ll surely die of their pain ; 

Lord! are Thine angels sleeping ?” 
Lo, the deep sighing again } 


Then I thought of beguiling 
Their sorrow for just a day— 

Gave myself to them, smiling— 
And their sighing died away. 


Secretary Hay’s Services 


By Elbert 


HE present Secretary of State 

yields to no predecessor in brill- 

lancy or worth of service, not only 

to his country, but to the cause of humanity 

and freedom. ‘These services have been 

principally in connection with Americo- 
British and Americo-Chinese relations. 

In the first week of the year 1900 the 
British authorities at Cape Colony ports 
seized three cargoes of flour belonging to 
American shippers and bound from Phil- 
adelphia for Lourengo Marques in Portu- 
guese Africa—that is, from one neutral 
porttoanother. ‘Iwo of the seized véssels 
were British and one Dutch. 
ures were not the same as those in our 
Spanish war, where vessels taken by our 
ships were known to be laden with supplies 
for the enemy’s blockaded ports; in the 
latter instance the port of Lourenco 
Marques did not belong to the enemy, but 
it was the only easy way to the Transvaal 
not controlled by the British, and they had 
cause to suspect that the flour was really 
consigned to Boer merchants in Johannes- 
burg. In the Napoleonic wars England 
insisted that food was occasionally contra- 
band; but in 1885, in the Franco-Chinese 
war, she protested against the Paris dec- 
laration that rice was contraband. In the 
seizures of last year she reversed her 
position; and Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, 
promptly protested. The British Govern- 
ment’s most ardent supporters protested 
also, urging it to remain consistent with 
its policy, for of all nations the British is 
the most dependent upon foreign markets 
for food supply. The questions then arose: 
(1) Had Great Britain any right to seize 
vessels flying her own flag and the neutral 
cargo of such vessels bound for a neutral 
port? (2) Had she a right to seize a 
neutral vessel with a neutral cargo bound 
for a neutral port, suspecting the cargo 
to be ultimately destined for a people 
with whom the British were at war? 
The American view long held was that 
flour destined for a neutral port, or even 
for an enemy’s territory for non-belligerent 
use, may never be regarded as contraband. 


Hence, food should not be seized because 
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The seiz- .. 


Baldwin 


merely capable of being used by an enemy. 
After a fortnight’s delay, the repeated 
appeals from our State Department drew 
from Lord Salisbury, then Foreign Min- 


ister, the welcome announcement that, 


unless at the time of seizure there is evi- 
dence that foodstuffs are intended for the 
military uses of an enemy, Great Britain 


will not seize them, even though they may 


be in transit to an enemy’s port. Our 
importunity thus elicited a decision of 
momentous import, because coming from 
the greatest maritime power. ‘The free- 
dom and protection of commerce were 
insured as never before. American farm- 
ers and shippers were especially pleased, 
as breadstuffs form a large part of our 
own exports, greater, indeed, than the com- 
bined breadstuffs from all other countries. 
Like all of Colonel Hay’s triumphs, this 
unaided victory of our State Department 
was distinguished by a vigorous espousal 
of the principles both of humanity and of 
freedom. 
rights, but also the rights of feebler folk. 
Mr. Hay’s policy in drafting a new treaty 
with Great Britain regarding an Isthmian 
canal is reflected in The Outlook’s words 
of a year ago: ‘The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty is a world-policy; that of the 
Hepburn Committee is, in contrast, pro- 
vincial, . . . Whether considered from 
the view-point of American interest or of 
world-development, Secretary Hay’s treaty 
is distinctly one of value, and one that 
makes for the peace of nations. . . . The 
experience of the world in the case of the 
Suez Canal, and our experience nearer 
home in the case of the Great Lakes, which, 
by treaty with Great Britain, are left with- 
out fleets and without fortifications, illus- 
trate the advantage of the policy involved 
in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty.” These 
quotations indicate that we have here to 
do with a statesman of decided convic- 
tions on the internationalizing of com- 
merce, and of undoubted courage in ex- 
pressing those convictions, even when, as 
in this instance, they were contrary to the 
opinion of the majority in the United 
States Senate. Because he was fair enough 


He upheld not only American | 


| 

\ 

| 


side; none is in contemplation.” 


Secretary Hay’s Services 


to realize that there were two sides to 
a question, the charge was _ repeatedly 
brought against Colonel Hay that he was 
bound and had bound his Government by 
a secret alliance with England. Finally, 
the Secretary authorized the publication 
of the following emphatic denial: ‘There 
is no alliance with England, or with any 
other Power under heaven, except those 
known and published to the world—the 
treaties of ordinary international friend- 
ship for the purposes of business and 
commerce. No treaty other than these 
exists; none has been suggested on either 
ith 
small wonder, however, that a Secretary 
of State who, as Ambassador to England, 
had there accomplished, in the words of 
Lord Salisbury, more than any other 
Minister had done, should so shape our 
relations with England as to make them 
more friendly and satisfactory than they 
had ever been. ‘This condition of friend- 
liness, however, was not limited, since 
our relations with Russia, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and every other 
European country are growing more inti- 


mate as we enter more fully into interna- 


tional relationships. 

To secure our interests in China, Mr. 
Hay’s policy has been to induce the joint 
action of the Powers in re-establishing 
there a government able and willing to 
preserve treaty obligations; especially did 
he essay to accomplish what Great Britain 
had vainly tried for many years to bring 
about—the “open door” in China. The 
open door means that there shall be no 


- more exclusive “spheres of influence,” 


but that, whether territorial integrity be 
preserved or not, the ports of the country 
shall be kept open to the commerce of all 
nations on equalterms. MRussia’s actions, 
not the words of Russian representatives, 


indicated that country to be still Oriental- | 


ized. The suspicion was justified that it 
could not be trusted, as can the British or 
German Governments. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hay finally obtained the formal assent, not 
only of the more commercially enlightened 


- Powers, but even of France and Russia, to 


the open-door policy. The reply of the 
last-named Power is worth quoting, In 
response to Mr. Hay’s note of September 
8, 1899, Russia renewed her assurance as 


_ to the ports then under her control, add- 


ing: “As to ports now opened, or here- 
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after to be opened, to foreign commerce 
by the Chinese Government, and which 
lie beyond the territory leased to Russia, 
the settlement of the question of customs 
duties belongs to China herself, and the 
Imperial Government has no intention 
whatever of claiming any privileges for its 


own subjects to the exclusion of foreign- 


ers.” So far as written pledges can com- 
mit a Power, the Russian Government 
now stands pledged to accord to all nations 
the open door, whether she takes control 
of China or any part of it, either directly 
by annexation or indirectly by “agree- 
ment.” The joint agreement of the Pow- 
ers is rightly regarded by our own Govern- 
ment as having all the solemnity of a 
treaty, It may be added that Russia and 
Germany, as the two Powers’ which 
attached to their assent the condition that 


all the other Powers involved should agree 
to the same programme, are particularly 


strongly bound. ‘Their condition has been 
fulflled, and thus it constitutes a con- 
sideration and “takes the assent out of 
the domain of mere grace.” Secretary 
Hay closed the whole correspondence by 
a note in which he said: ‘*“ This Govern- 
ment will. . . consider the assent given 
to it... as final.” 

Commercial integrity secured, Secretary 
Hay’s next service was to preserve Chinese 
territorial integrity. Our Government 
has made no claims to territory, nor has 
it sustained any claims of other Powers. 
This policy was defined in Colonel Hay’s 
now historic note of July 3 last. By the 
end of the following month he had ob- 
tained the assent of the other Powers to 
his policy, Russia’s reply declaring that 
she had “ no designs of territorial acquisi- 
tion in China.” Yet she has since twice 
acted contrariwise. Some time since the 
discovery was made that a secret con-_ 
cession of territory at Tientsin had been 
wrung from China by Russia, and that 
Russia was trying to force China to alien- 


‘ate Manchuria, Mongolia, and ‘Turkes- 


tan—that is, all northernmost China. 
These actions showed a deliberate desire 
on Russia’s part, not only to bring herself 


_and China into conflict, to China’s injury, 


but also to bring herself and Great Brit- 
ain into collision, thereby disrupting the 
international concert. When these things 
came to light, Colonel Hay protested 
(February 19) to the Chinese Minister 


= 
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against the injustice and dishonor of any 
secret agreement while international dis- 
cussion as to the whole question was in 


progress. Fearing that the Chinese Gov- | 


ernment, however, was too weak to with- 
stand the apparently resistless aggression 
of its mighty neighbor, on March 1 Colo- 
nel Hay sent out a note in form addressed 
to all the Powers, in reality addressed 
principally to Russia. ‘The note declared 
that—* The preservation of the territorial 
integrity of China having been recognized 
by all the Powers now engaged in joint 
negotiation concerning the injuries re- 
cently inflicted upon their Ministers and 
nationals by certain officials and subjects 
of the Chinese Empire, it is evidently 
advantageous to China to continue the 
present international understanding upon 
this subject. . . . The Government of the 
United States . . . desires to express its 
sense of the impropriety, inexpediency, 
and even extreme danger to the interests 
of China of considering any private terri- 
torial or financial arrangements, at least 
without the full knowledge and approval 
of all the Powers now engaged in negotia- 
tion.” Such a declaration against land- 
grabbing and in favor of awaiting the 
joint action of all the Powers concerned 
was perhaps opposed to the secret wishes 
of more than one Power besides Russia ; 
but, after some hesitation, the justice of 
Colonel Hay’s contention was so evident 
that the adherence to it of the strongest 
of the commercial Powers besides Amer- 
ica—Great Britain, Germany, and Japan— 
was won. ‘Then, a month later, came a 
greater triumph. Count Cassini, Russian 
Ambassador at Washington, handed to 
Mr. Hay the first bit of writing which 
had come from a Russian official on the 
Manchurian matter. It announced the 
Russian Government’s retreat from the 
proposed agreement. Upto that moment 
Russia’s position indicated action in Man- 
churia as belonging wholly within her 
own right, and not concerning any other 
Power; yet, formally and officially, Count 
Cassini now subscribed for his Govern- 
ment to the principle laid down in Mr. 


Hay’s memorandum, that no private ar- 


rangement should become effective during 
the continuance of the international nego- 
tiations. If Russia lives up to the letter 


of her agreement, she can now hardly do 
less than submit the terms of her treaty 
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to the Powers for their consideration, and 
even accept their decision. Whatever 
apprehensions may be felt as to the final 
outcome, we may note that between July 
3, 1900, and April 3, 1901, a significant 
stride was made in the direction of 
Chinese territorial integrity. The credit 
for this, as well as for the assurance of 
commercial integrity, is due pacipaity 
to American diplomacy. 

After the relief of Peking, in which our 
troops bore the most honorable part, 
occurred the outrageous punitive expe- 
ditions undertaken by Russia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. America and 
Japan refused to participate; their Sec- 
retaries of State prophesied that, if the 
expeditions were not discontinued, China 
would remain in a state of unrest, boding 
no good to the success of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. ‘The American and Japanese 
press protested ; the protests were dis- 
regarded. Diplomatic notes followed, 
and these were disregarded. Actions 
speak louder than words. Hence the 
American Administration decided that the 
American position could be adequately 
emphasized only by the withdrawal of 
all United States troops from China, with 
the exception of a small legation guard at 
Peking. In this decision we found an 
unexpected ally in the sudden similar 
decision of the Russian Government, 
although recent events indicate that Gov- 
ernment’s motive to have been opposed 
to ours. ‘There was a general European 
protest at our withdrawal, which even so 
intelligent a journal as the London “ Spec- 
tator ” described as due to a “ timid” and 
“ vacillating ” policy. But time has jus- 
tified America’s action; the “ Spectator ” 
has now indorsed Colonel Hay’s policy, 
declaring that “the sooner the British 
disappear from Peking and all North 
China, the better,’ and there has been a 


marked decline in the number of punitive — 


expeditions. Only the Germans and the 
French persist in them. 

Baffled in one form of vengeance, the 
Powers then demanded the beheading of 
a hundred or more Chinese officials impli- 
cated in the Boxer massacres. Some of 
the culprits included men who could 
hardly be captured. Among those culprits 
were Prince Tuan and General ‘Tung, 
who have now started a rebellion of their 
own. Save the Empress Dowager, Prince 
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Tuan is the most powerful member of the 
Imperial family; being in practical com- 
mand of the whole army, General Tung is 
the most formidable of all the Chinese 
generals, The demands of the Powers, 
therefore, with respect to such persons 
ought to have been modified. At that 
very time General Tung’s troops sur- 
rounded the Chinese Court, and Colonel 
Hay pointed out that a demand on the 
Emperor for the General’s head would be 
absurd. The latest insurrection indicates 
that, if the demand had been made when 
it was called for, the result would have 


been revolution and the assassination of . 


the Emperor. The fact that General 
Tung is still in a position to foment 
rebeilion vindicates the American policy 
against the demand for his decapitation ; 
but at that time the European press 
charged our Secretary with “sickly senti- 
mentality and undue tenderness of heart.” 
The demand for such reparation from the 
Chinese Government meant not only prac- 
tical suicide on the part of that Govern- 
ment; it also meant anarchy in China, 
and thé necessity for the allied Powers 
to provide a new government, or rather 
governments; that is, that partition of 
China which has long been secretly wished 
by more than one Power. At Secretary 


Hay’s initiative, the demands on China 


were finally modified, the beheading of 
less than a dozen Boxer ringleaders was 
called for, banishment, degradation, and 
imprisonment being accepted for the re- 
mainder. 

‘Upon the question of indemnities, the 
Powers proposed that each nation having 
cause for offense against China should 
submit a statement of the amount of in- 
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demnity to which it believed itself entitled, 
and that then only their Ministers at 
Peking should consider China’s ability 
to pay. Mr. Hay proposed to reverse 
this plan: he would first consider China’s 
ability to pay, decide upon a lump sum, 
and then determine the proportionate 
share of each Power. As the German 
Government is thought by some to be 
greedier than any other, Mr. Hay’s first 
convert to his mdemnity plan is perhaps 
worth more than any other. Speaking 
in the German Reichstag, or Parliament, 
recently, Count von Bilow, Imperial Chan- 
cellor, made the welcome and unexpected 
announcement that he was emphatically 
in favor of the American proposal. 

The remaining topics of negotiation 


include the dismantlement of forts, the 


selection of places to be held permanently 
by detachments of foreign troops, and a 
new commercial treaty. These are now 
engaging the attention of the allied 
Powers. Colonel Hay’s task is a difficult 
one in inducing a further tolerant treat- 
ment, especially as most of the represent- 
atives of the Powers are thought to be 
at heart unfavorable to such treatment. 
They might even be willing to force the 
United States Government out of negotia- 
tions on the ground of contumacy! But, 
as has been already said, the majority in 
any legislative body might as properly 
declare that the minority should be de- 
barred from participating in future legis- 
lation just because they failed to agree to 
a majority measure. 

In these and all other negotiations we 
must believe that the triumphs which Mr. 
Hay has already won for humanity and 
freedom will continue. 


I Wonder Why 


By Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson 


I wonder why, when I pass by, 
The flowers fade and seem to die— 
Even the poppies bright and red 
Seem to pale and droop their head. 
I wonder why as I pass by. 


I wonder why, when I pass by, 

The goldenrod should make me sigh ; 
Is it the glare of a golden day 

That in my youth I threw away? 

Oh! tell me why as I pass by. 


Do I imagine, when I pass by, 

The flowers fade and really die? 

Is it the sin that made my fall , 
That makes me feel they know it all? 
Will they forget when life’s passed by? 


An ‘Interlude’ 


By Shan F. Bullock 


r \HE Minister sat in the garden, on 
a rustic seat, beneath a blossom- 
ing pear-tree, bending over the 

score of anew hymn tune. He wore an 

old coat, a black straw hat, and cracked 
shoes. On the seat lay sheets of scribbled 
paper. At his elbow a pile of books stood 
on a round table. He looked fresh and 
happy, carried beyond the world. From 
time to time he looked up at the blossomed 
branches, not seeing them, but searching 
for a harmony ; sometimes hummed softly 
to himself, tapping the while with a pencil 
upon his knee; again rose slowly and 
paced to and fro, head bent, and a hand 
stroking his beard. Around him was 
spread the glad peace of a spring after- 
noon, in the crowded garden, on the sloping 
fields, on the woods by the shore, and 
the lake beyond them, and the hills that 
huddled in the sun. Only the birds, and 
the clank of oars sometimes, or a shout 


from the woods, or a shrill cock-crow 


from the yard, broke the quietude; and 
not even these had chance to stir the 
Minister, closed in-so happily. It was 
one of his good days, he and it going in 
unison, bright and placid together. Not 
often in the length of an Irish year do such 
days come; only seldom throughout the 
years did the Minister claim one for him- 
self and reapitfull. But that day was his. 
Presently the garden gate slammed, a 
heavy foot sounded on the path; and, 
waking, the Minister saw coming towards 
him, right along this sunshine, a yokel 
from the hills. 
mony. Aloud upon his sky. A call to 
duty through his peace. Ah, yes, thought 
the Minister; then sighed, put pencil and 
manuscript upon the table, folded his 
hands, and waited. 
A big florid man was the intruder, 
dressed in rough tweeds, and carrying an 
oaken staff, his shoulders slouching, step 
ponderous, eyes bovine. TZramp, tramp 


he came through the sunshine, click, clack | 


went his staff upon the gravel; this way 
and that he swayed, right and left, looked 


t Copyright, 1901, by Shan F. Bullock. A companion 
story of an Irish Protestant minister’s experiences will 
be found in The Outlook for April 6 last, 
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A false note in the har- ° 


across the boxwood borders, searching, 
you might fancy, among the cabbages and 
fruit-trees for a thought; at last came to the 
Minister, stopped with a jerk, plucked at 
his cap, and stood looking at the pear-tree. 

Good-evenin’, sir.” 

‘‘ Good-day to you, David.” 

“It’s great weather.” 

Yes, indeed.” 

“ Ye wouldn’t be busy, sir?” 

no, David. Oh, no.” 

“Ay. I know. Well, I’m come--” 
David paused and stood considering, 
thumbs hooked in his waistcoat pockets, 
eyes blinking at the pear-tree. ‘I’m 
come,” he said, in his deliberate way, “ to 
ask your advice.” 

Yes, David.” 

‘“T want—I’m anxious to tell ye some- 
thin’ an’ to have your word on it; that 
is,” said David, remembering his manners, 
“if so be it’s agreeable to you, sir.” 

The Minister gathered the papers from 
the seat and laid them on the table. His 
face was placid again. Evenclouds upon 
the sunshine, he thought, might be enjoyed. 
Sit down, David,” he said; “and tell me.” 

obliged. Thank ye, Minister. 
I’m sorry to trouble ye. ’Tisn’t much, 
after all.”” Clumsily, in the fashion of an 
ox lying down, David seated himself, set 
wide his knees, and, bending forward. 
dropped his clasped hands between them. — 

“It’s this,’ he drawled, picking his 
words from the gravel. “I’m thinkin’ of 
gettin’ married.” 

“Oh!” The Minister leant back and 
crossed his knees. ‘ Indeed, David ?” 

“Ay. Imconsiderin’ it. I’m thinkin’ 
it’s the best thing to do.” Slowly David 
weighed out his words, dropping them one 
by one at his feet. ‘ Things are not goin’ 
too well at home. Th’ ould mother is 
ailin’. It’s hard to bear with these hired 
sluts o’ girls. Work is comin’ throng, an’ 
there’s a power to do, an’ help is wanted, - 
an’ so—” David stopped and fell to 
tracing circles on the walk with his staff. 

“ And so you’d get a wife to lighten 
your troubles, David?” 

“Vis. That’s about it. A wife ’d be 
useful, J’m not gettin’ younger. No. 


_ spring; only—”’ 
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I’m of opinion I ought to get married this 
Again David fell silent; 
pursed his lips, wagged his head, and 
sighed. ‘ Ay,” he said, and tapped his 
staff upon the gravel. ‘ Ay, indeed.” 

“What’s the difficulty, David ?” asked 
the Minister, his voice just a little scorn- 
ful. ‘“Can’t you find anybody—anybody 
equal to your high standard ?” 

“Find anybody?” David looked round, 
a pitying expression in his eyes; then 
laughed. ‘ Findanybody? Ah, faith can 
I. Why, to be sure. There’s plenty to 
be had everywhere. Is it woman? Sure 
I wonder at your innocence. Man, I 
could count them by scores: what troubles 
me is to choose between them.” 

“Oh! Isee. That’s your difficulty ?” 

‘Well, it is an’ it isn’t; ’tisn’t an’ it 
is. There was atime when— Ye see, it’s 
like this, Minister,” said David, twisting 
round onthe seat. ‘I’ve narrowed them 
down to two; but for the mortial life o’ me 
I can’t make up my mind which to have. 
Both might do; both’d be willin’, I’m of 
opinion; but which is Herself? There’s 
the point.” 

“It’s a delicate question, David.” 

“Delicate? Sure it’s bothersome. It 
keeps me awake. Both mightdo; but—” 

can’t have both, David.” 

“Naw. An’I wouldn’t if I could. One 
woman’s enough for any man. But 


which is the ove?” said David. ‘ Which 


is Herself ?” 

The Minister smiled, as in the open 
sunshine. “Well,” said he, “I’d say 
decidedly that Herself would be the one 
you liked best.” 

“Would ye now?” David flushed; his 
voice rose almost to eagerness. ‘“ Ye say 
that! But—” face fell. But sup- 
pose the one ye liked best was the one 
that wasn’t the best; what’d ye do then, 
Minister ?” 

It was a subtle point, and for a space 
the Minister pondered it. ‘I think I’d 
keep to the one I liked best,” he answered. 
‘‘Yes, I think so.” 

An’ you’d marry her?” 

“ Why, yes—surely, David!” 

‘‘ Even if she was worth less; even if 
she brought ye less; even if— ?” 

David paused ; and with that the Min- 
ister broke in. 

‘‘T don’t understand,” he said, the smile 


gone from hisface, ‘ Perhaps we are not 


considering the same thing? What do 
you mean by worth less ? Worth what ?” 

Her fortune,” answered David; then, 
even as the Minister drew a sharp breath 
and sat back with a shrug, swung round 
upon the seat, leant an elbow on its back 
and his cheek on his hand, and explained. 

“ Listen to me,” said David, gathering 
fluency as he went. ‘ Wait now till I tell 
ye. It’s this way. ‘The woman [I like 
best lives beyond in Gorteen, an’ her 
name’s Anne Myres. You'll know her, to 
be sure. I’ve known her myself since she 
was the height of a wheelbarrow, an’ all the 
world calls hera decent sort. Her family’s 
of the best. Her bringin’ up couldn’t be 
beat. She can sew, an’ wash, an’ iron, 
an’ milk, an’ bake; her butter gets top 
price in the market ; she can fatten pigs 
that fast ye could see them growin’; in 
the hay-field she can do a man’s work with- 
out a grunt; give her spade or shovel 
an’ she’s in her glory ; a first-class woman, 
sir, is Anne, an’ the man that gets her is 
lucky. She’d make a grand wife. I 
dunno in the country where you’d match 
her. She’d just suit me. Only—” David 
paused ; and, quick with the chance, the 
Minister put in a word. 

‘‘ Perhaps you’re not satisfied with her- 
self, David °” said he. 

‘¢ Not satisfied? Why, didn’t I tell ye? 
Sure, speech couldn’t be plainer.” 

“Yes, yes. But what about her own 
self, David? Her disposition? Her ap- 
pearance? Her good looks ?” 

Aw, that!’ David laughed sardon- 
ically. ‘Sure that’s little bother to me. 
Ye don’t imagine,” he asked, with a cock 
of the head, “ that it’s appearance, or good 
looks, or what ye call disposition, makes 
a good farmer’s wife? Ye wouldn’t im- 
agine me to be such a fool as to bother 
me head about sem? Now would ye, 
Minister ?” 

“ Well, no, David. Perhaps I would 
not. Still, you know, men do consider 
them.” 

“I’m aware of it,’ answered David, 
tossing his head; ‘an’ I’m aware of the 
result. No, sir. None o’ your gimcracks 
an’ hop-o’-me-thumbs for me. What I 
want is what the Scripture calls a he/p mate ; 
and that’s what Anne Myres is; only, as 


I was going to say, she’s poor. Yes. 


She’s poor.” | 
“TI see,” said the Minister in his suave 


J 
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way, hand on beard and eyes aslant upon 


David. “Yes; yes. And the other one 
isn’t,” he suggested. 

‘‘She’s not. She’s worth a deal more: 
but—” 


‘You don’t like her so well, David ?” 
The Minister’s voice became silken; his 
eyes sparkled. “She can’t dig, and bake, 
and feed pigs, and— ?” 

« She’s unhandy at them,” said David. 
“Just ordinary, I’d say.” 

“Not a match for Anne, you think ?” 

None in the world.” 

“ Maybe better-looking, though, and of 
a better disposition, and— ?” 

“ Ah, quit,” cried David, fretfully. 
She’s well enough—well enough.” 

“Who is she, David?” asked the 
Minister ; and with that David dropped 
the end of his staff heavily on the path 
and growled : 

“She’s Sarah Hicks of Clackan there 
beyond.” 

The Minister nodded; the smile widened 
on his face. He knew Sarah Hicks of 
Clackan; knew what the good people her 
neighbors said of her; knew why David 
hesitated to claim her services. She was 
big and strong and uncomely; her hair 
was red, her complexion freckled, her 
voice harsh; some called her a slattern, 
some a virago; he himself, once or twice, 
had writhed under her tongue. Also she 
was not young, not accomplished even in 
the simple graces of David’s code; was 
only wzhandy with spade and needle, only 
well enough in herself. But she had 
money and chattels; was worth some- 
thing, worth more than poor Anne Myres. 
“Yes, yes,” said the Minister, half to him- 
self; “she’s well enough, and she’s worth 
more.” 

“Ha!” David jumped round. “ That’s 
your opinion, is it?” 

What?” asked the Minister. 

* You’d recommend me to take Sarah ?” 
David’s eyes glittered asin sight of golden 
riches. 

“No. I wouldn’t, David. Sarah, as 
you Say, is well enough; but Anne is far 
better.” 

“IT see.” David dropped forward again, 
knees set wide and hands dropping be- 
tween them; and his face was rueful to 
look upon. “I know,” he said. “ Why, 
to besure. Ah, justso.” Then he turned 


quickly and looked the Minister in the 
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face. ‘“ But, man, she has the money,” 
cried he, “‘ an’ she brings two cows with 
her, an’ a pony an’ car, an’ a bed an’ 
mattress. . . . Think of all she’s worth,” 
cried David, flinging out a hand. “ Man, 
think of it !”’ 

“JT do,” answered the Minister, very 
gravely. “Still, Anne’s worth more.” 

“Not half as much,” cried David. 
“ There’s twenty pounds difference be- 
tween them, to say nothin’ of the pony an’ 
trap. Not half, I tell ye, Minister; not 
half, I say.” 

“ Anne’s worth more,” repeated the 
Minister. 

“ But how ?” cried David, his eyes still 
shining like guinea gold. 

“ Because you like her better, David. 
Because your heart tells you she’s a better 
woman.” ‘The Minister laid a hand on 
David’s shoulder. ‘‘ Marry Anne,” he said. 
Marry Anne.” 

David did not answer for a while. 
Motionless he sat, bending across his 
knees, brow and lips puckered deep, his 
eyes steady on the gravel. At last he 
straightened himself, and, rising, stood a 
minute; then turned to the Minister. 
“youre right, sir,” said he. ‘“ An’ I’m 
obliged to ye. An’ I'll take Anne. Yes, 
I’ll take Anne,” said David; then plucked 
at his cap, said good-evening, and turned | 
out into the sunshine. 


But the Minister sat smiling at his 
thoughts. Afterall, David had not clouded 
his sky. Rather had he and his- little 
comedy come pleasantly, like a pastoral 
interlude in some noble piece of music. 
Poor David! There were many like him 
among those prosaic hills, passionless sons 
of the soil whose grain of sentiment lay 
deep under tons of solid fact. To him 
life was toil, the world a market-place 
where even wives were bargained for like 
driven cattle. Yet the man knew better. 
That grain of sentiment was quick. He 
wanted only training, advising, admonish- 
ing gently to raise eyes from the clay 
towards the stars of heaven. All the man 
in him longed for the material; but that 

Just there his reflections were broken 
rudely by a slam of the garden gate; and, 
looking up, he saw coming towards him 
once more the man David. Slowly he 
came, eyes on the path, manner a little 
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sheepish; stopped and stood looking at 
the pear-tree. 

“T’ve come back—I’m—I’m— ’ 

“ Yes, David.” 

“It’s just this, Minister,” said David 
with a rush. “I’ve changed me mind. 
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What ye say may be true; but, so far as 
I can see, there’s not the difference of a 
pony an’ trap an’ twenty pounds between 
any two women in the world. So I’m 
thinkin’ I’ll take Sarah after all.” 

And David did. 


Railroad ‘Traveling Libraries 


By Katherine 


N order that persons who dwell in a 
| community far removed from a library 
may be able to obtain some of the 
privileges of those who have easy access 
to books, the system of traveling libraries 
was introduced to the American people 
in 1892. The plan had already met with 
great success in Australia, and since its 
adoption in this country more than half a 
dozen States have been interested, among 
them New York and Wisconsin. 

Long before 1893, however, some of 
our American railroads were circulating 
books among their employees and enlist- 
ing the interest of railroad men in the 
work. The employing and disciplining 
of the employees of a railroad has been 
one of the vital questions of railroad man- 
agers for many years. The railroads realize 
that the success of a road to a certain 
extent depends on the faithfulness and 
ability of the men who carry on the busi- 
ness. Many ofthe roads have recognized 
this so clearly that ways and means are 
devised to provide for the employees’ 
pleasure and thereby promote the road’s 
interests. ‘The pioneer in the adoption 
of libraries for the benefit of their men 
was the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
which opened a library free to all its em- 
ployees in February, 1869. This seems 
to have been not only the first railroad 
library in the country, but the first to 
deliver its patrons. 3 

Later the library was moved to its pres- 
ent location in Springfield, Mass. ‘The 
books have been purchased with funds 
donated by friends and the Directors of 
the road, who since 1886 have annually 
appropriated two hundred dollars for the 
enlargement of the library. It has at 
present 3,044 volumes, which are distrib- 
uted along the road from a central circu- 
lating department. Of the four trustees, 
two are members of the Board of Direct- 
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ors. The library is open certain hours the 
first three days of each week, when the 
exchange of books is made, and they are 
sent out to the borrowers on the regular 
trains. Each borrower may draw two 
books at a time, and books may be re- 
tained two weeks. 

Such an original and unique library, 
‘founded on the principle that the relations 
between corporations and employees 
should not be confined to the mere pay- 
ment of wages, was destined, in the natural 
order of things, to receive attention from 
other roads. A similar organization was 
started by the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. ‘This library, after several 
removals, is now located in a large room 
at the Mount Clare shops, Baltimore. In 
1884 the late Dr. W. T. Barnard, who 
was already interested in the Baltimore 
and Ohio Relief Association, undertook to 
establish this free library for the use of 
the employees and their families. The 
kindly spirit which prompted this is 
evinced in a circular from which the _fol- 
lowing is taken: 

“This library is, therefore, to be ex- 
clusively for the use of all employees, 
their wives, and, more particularly, their 
children. Its mission will be to exert an 
elevating and educating influence on those 
it reaches. It will supply current peri- 
odicals, standard works on the sciences, 
general literature, poetry, text and other 
books of practical utility to engineers, 
mechanics, firemen, and other railroad 
employees, and those especially adapted 
to educating and forming the character 
of the young. Whatever is immoral in 
tendency will be rigidly excluded from its 
shelves, and its management will do all it 
can to discourage the use of literature 
from which unhealthy and unreal ideas of 
life might be drawn. 

“It has been created and will be 
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sustained by voluntary contributions of 
money and literature from the officers and 
employees of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company and outside friends interested 
in their work.” 

These plans received the official sanc- 
tion of the Company in 1885, through an 
order of its President, the late Robert 
Garrett. The order provides for the 
management of the library by a com- 
mittee whose members are appointed 
annually, and the President of the Com- 
pany appoints the librarian. December 
3, 1885, the library began its work with 
one thousand five hundred volumes on 
the shelves, three hundred of which had 
been purchased. At present the library 
has over four thousand volumes and the 
circulation has steadily increased. A 
noticeable feature is that, along with this 
increase in the number of books drawn, 
there has been a marked decrease in 
the percentage of fiction. ‘The library 
uses nearly seven hundred agencies, each 
agency serving as a delivery station for 
the employees who reside in that com- 
munity. 

These books travel through eight large 
States and reach as far west as the Mis- 
Sissippi River, and so complete is the 
system that the librarian makes a tour of 
inspection, visiting all agents in the inter- 
est of his special work, at least once a 
year. Every detail is attended to with 
despatch and correctness, and so systema- 
tized that often a book is in the hands of 
a borrower in twenty-four hours. Books 
may be retained for two weeks, with a fine 


of one cent a day if kept over that time 


and the three days allowed in transit. 
The borrower consults a catalogue, and 
writes the name and call-number of the 
book he desires, signing his name, address, 
and the department in which he is em- 
ployed. When this is signed by the local 
agent, it is sent to the road’s librarian, 
who keeps a complete card system. of 
books returned and lost, and the number 
sent to each agency. The books are 
wrapped in packages for sending, stamped 
and labeled for delivery through the bag- 
gage department to the agents on the 
line. Frequently the packages are so 
large that telescopes are used to carry 
the books back and forth. Leather from 


old car-seats has been found to make a 
durable and excellent covering when 
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books need rebinding or repairing; and, 
while the books are circulated without 
cost, the employees are desired to feel a 
personal responsibility for their preserya- 
tion, and are expected on leaving the 
company to return all books before pay 
vouchers are cashed, or the value of the 
books will be deducted from the wages 
due. ‘This library has been a pronounced 
success, and is popular evidence of the 
new thought—namely, taking books to 
the people. | 

Realizing that few movements have 
won such quick and ready sympathy as 
this effort to put good literature into the 
hands of isolated communities, the Rail- 
road Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is availing itself of the 
opportunity of benefiting its members by 
offering them well-selected libraries. There 
are 134 Railroad Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in the United States, and 
most of these have libraries, ranging from 
two hundred to nine thousand volumes. 
The total number of volumes in all these 
Associations number about seventy-five 
thousand. Many of these libraries circu- 
late books along the lines of the roads 
upon which they are located, and the 
railroads co-operate heartily in these 
efforts in behalf of their employees, grant- 
ing free transportation of books to differ- 
ent points along the line, and. giving 
special instructions to the baggage-masters 
regarding the careful handling and deliv- 
ery of the same. ‘The books are selected 
to meet the demands of all grades of men 
in the different departments of railroad 
employment. 

The library of the New York City 
branch was founded in 1887 by Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. It contains about 
ten thousand volumes, and is intended for 
the use of railroad men at any station on 
any of the lines converging at the Grand 
Central Station. This reaches, of course, 
the New York Central and its branches, . 
and the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. The secretaries of 
the Association act as agents and are 
responsible for the care and return of 
books. Employees of leased lines and 
affiliated companies such as express and 
mail service are admitted to membership. 
Requisition blanks are used by readers 
not drawing books at the desk, and are 
kept in the book card pocket. From one to 
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twenty books are sent out in a package, 
and few books are lost in transit. Large 
bundles are sent “‘ deadhead ” by express, 
and a printed label is used in sending 
and returning. Books are allowed to 


stay out two weeks, but may be renewed. 


As about one thousand volumes are drawn 
a month, printed catalogues are sent to 
each member, who has a wide range to 
choose from, embracing technical works, 
fiction, domestic economy, and juvenile 
books. The wives and children of the 
employees make such good use of the 
works that’a special membership is offered 
for the benefit of men at stations where 
no associations exist. 

The Erie Railroad has a similar library 
at Buffalo for the benefit of men on its 
lines. 

Still another plan is in vogue on the 
Seaboard Air Line, which runs through 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. This road has introduced a 
scheme for the intellectual enjoyment of 
the communities along its line, by estab- 
lishing circulating libraries, each contain- 
ing a number of volumes. Fach library 
is different from the others, and when 
one has been read by one community it is 
passed on to the next station and a new 
one takes its place. ‘The industrial agent 
of the company is the local librarian. 
Much interest has been taken in this 
project, and many donations of books and 
magazines have been received. A large 
number of books were given by the Lucy 
Cobb Institute, of Athens, Ga., and a 
check of one thousand dollars from 
Andrew Carnegie has helped materially. 
The fact that the work is yielding good 
results is evidenced by the number of 


letters the superintendent receives regard-_ 


ing it. 

That there is a large field for library 
work among railroads, especially in West- 
ern localities, is realized to some extent 
by all roads. For instance, the Northern 
Pacific, while it has no traveling library, 
has two hospitals for the benefit of 
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employees who become sick or are injured 
in the service of the road. In both there 
are libraries, fiction and railroad literature 
predominating, which are furnished by 
the corporation. 

No sketch of traveling libraries can be 
complete without a notice of the splendid 
work the Wells-Fargo Express Company 
is doing in this direction. ‘This well- 
known organization has established library 
systems at several cities in the East and 
South, and has been doing effective work 
for years in‘sending books over a wide 
field of territory. <A library of four thou- 
sand volumes was established by this 
company in San Francisco during 1890, 
and by 1894 all its privileges were open 
to express agents of the Coast States and 
the employees of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. All current expenses are borne 
by the company, but a nominal fee of 
twenty-five cents per year is asked for 
replenishing the library. Catalogues and 
supplements are supplied to members, and 
boxes holding two books and a magazine 
are despatched free of expense and regard- 
less of distance. In this way the thou- 
sands of miles from Portland to Ogden, 
and as far south as Sorrocco, New Mexico, 
are traveled by these books, which are 
welcomed alike in city and in desert. 

Thus quietly and_ effectively these 
splendid traveling systems of railroad 
libraries have been doing their good work 
in the East, the West, and the South. 


Every year their fields of usefulness 


broaden, and the thousands of miles of 
territory they cover extend. In these 
days of sharp competition the railroads 
realize that the successful roads are those 
which are officered by enlightened men. 
Does the expenditure of the money used 
in maintaining these libraries bring suff- 
cient returns? ‘There is only one answer 
to this question, and that is that it pays a 
thousand times over. Better and more 
reliable men are secured, and coupled 
with this fact is the better condition of 
their home and home life. 


} 


Fact and Fable in Psychology’ 


HE single topic of thought which 

gives unity to this collection of 
popular essays is indicated in the 

title of the first chapter, ‘‘ The Modern 
Occult.” The book is an appeal fora 
saner attitude of mind toward that border- 
land of science, and for a deeper interest 
in the more profitable though less exciting 
fields of scientific psychology. In view of 
the tremendous influx of alleged facts in 
connection with telepathy, faith cure, 
theosophy, spiritualism, and the like, the 
most imperative duty of the psychologist 
is, not to forsake the more trodden paths 
of his science in order to throw himself 
into the study of these newer marvels, but 
to plod steadily on in his investigations 
of the normal mental life, in the firm belief 
that here, if anywhere, is to be found the 
explanation of these fascinating facts. 


Scientific faith in the intelligibility of the 


world demands that we assimilate the new 
to the old and find the explanation of the 
mysterious in the commonplace. The 
phenomena which cannot as yet be thus 
reduced to system and law are more fitting 
problems for the detective and prestidigi- 
tateur than for the scientist, who may 
calmly await the revelations of time. Not 
even the alluring hope of being the dis- 
- coverer of a new spiritual world should 
tempt him from his work. 

It is difficult to define accurately the 
essence of the occult spirit, and the author 
hardly attempts it, but in general it con- 
sists in that personal attitude toward the 
world which sees the explanation of events 
in the individual value of their results. 
It is the attempt to substitute the purpose 
of events for their causes. The telepa- 
thist who believes in the transmission of 
thought from mind to mind by other than 
physical processes, the ghost-seer who 
believes that the importance of a crisis in 
his affairs is enough to account for a vis- 
ible manifestation of a departed spirit, the 
Christian Scientist who has faith that 
apparent disease is only the product of 
sin, the table-tilter whose estimate of the 
significance of will leads him to ascribe 
physical events to its power, as well as the 
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By Joseph Jastrow. 


savage who ascribes his good or ill for- 
tune to the influence of personal spirits, 
agree in this personal interpretation of 
experience. It is a view of the world 
which ignores its system and unity, and 
resolves it into the interplay of capricious 
and independent spirits. Instead of look- 
ing for the explanation of strange coinci- 
dences and remarkable intuitions in the 
natural similarities of human minds and 
the unity of emotional experience among 
those in the same order of society and 
circle of acquaintance, or in the remark- 
able phenomena of muscle-reading, the 
devotee of the occult flies to the theory of 
a unique personal relationship between 
mind and mind, which can dispense with 
all natural modes of communication. And 
when even this hypothesis fails to account 
for all the reputed marvels, the spiritual- 
ist assumes that a personal spirit can dis- 
possess the legitimate inhabitant of a body 
and use that physical frame for his own 
private purposes or those of the friend with 
whom he would communicate. Instead 
of an intelligible and orderly world, the 
fixity of whose laws is the condition of 
rational activity, such mysticism gives us 
a chaos in which rational life is impossible. 
The true values of life can be realized 
only in a world that is free from caprice. 
It is because of its influence in fostering 
the love for the occult and the study of 
its phenomena that the author decidedly 
condemns the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. So far as its problems are psychi- 
cal, they are legitimate objects for the psy- 
chologist, and the psychical researcher ”’ 
is not wanted ;-and so iar as the problems 
are not psychical, the title is a misnomer. 
As a matter of fact, most of these problems 
are outside the sphere of the psychologist, 
and the inclusion of them can lead only 
to confusion. Without doubt the Society 
has done great service in the collection of 
much curious experience and in its classi- 
fication and analysis, yet its evil influence 
outweighs the good. For the true “ psy- 
chical researcher” never investigates in a 
purely theoretic spirit ; he is always search- 
ing for the marvelous, and when he is 
convinced that a case is free from that 
element and can be explained on ordinary 
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principles, he has no further interest in it. 
The whole tendency of the movement has 
been to organize the forces of mysticism, 
to concentrate attention upon the marvel- 
ous, and to lessen the interest in the legit- 
imate labors of the psychologist. And 
while a dozen investigators may derive 
profit from the pursuit and may succeed 
in exposing innumerable frauds, hundreds 
of untrained laymen are stimulated to 
unprofitable reflection upon unwholesome 
topics, the value of the evidence for which, 
negative and positive, they are unable to 
-appreciate. 

The reasons for this movement toward 
the occult, the subject which is of chief 
interest for the psychologist, are difficult 
to determine in detail. Isnorance of the 
extent to which science can already 
account for the marvelous through muscle- 
reading, subconscious activity, involun- 
tary movement, abnormal sensibility, and 
unconscious suggestion; dissatisfaction 
with the inability of general laws to explain 


every detail of personal experience ; lack 


of power to estimate the weight of evidence 
and inability to observe accurately—all 
these are factors in producing belief in 
the supernatural, but behind all is the 
misdirected longing for a world in which 
personal feeling is an element in deter- 
mining events. Apart from the emotional 
and religious values which these theories 
are supposed to have, their popularity 
would be small, but enforced by these 
they are unassailable by mere logic. ‘The 
author, indeed, looks for the remedy in 
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increased training in scientific methods, 
but it must be sought far more in a deeper 
appreciation of the nature of morality and 
religion. As long as popular science 
thinks that it has superseded a purposeful 
view of the world, and popular theology 
teaches that spiritual worth involves super- 
natural interference, so long will the human 
mind seek the explanation of things in 


their private and personal significance. 


All the essays in this volume, save the 
last one, have a direct bearing upon either 
the logic or psychology of the belief in 
the occult, discussing such _ interesting 
subjects as “ The Logic of Mental Teleg- 
raphy,” “ ‘The Psychology of Deception,” 
The Psychology of Spiritualism,” Hyp- 
notism and its Antecedents,” “The Nat- 
ural History of Analogy,” “ Involuntary 
Movements,” and “The Mind’s Eye.” 
There is no attempt at originality, and the 
psychologist will find nothing of technical 
interest save in the study of involuntary 
movements and the dreams of the blind, 
which latter includes Helen Keller’s ac- 
count of her own experiences. In spite 
of the fact that the essays were originally 
written for the general public, there is a 
certain vagueness and abstractness of 
treatment which may leave the reader 
with the impression that the titles are the 
most interesting elements in the book; yet 
there can be no doubt that its essential 
soundness and wholesomeness must make 
it of great value to those who are thinking 
on these subjects, and who have not at 
hand a text-book of psychology. 


The Peace Conference at The Hague—II. 


By Edward Everett Hale 


HE first of the three sections 
into which the Hague Conference 
resolved itself has received the 


name of the Disarmament Commission. 
As Mr. Holls says, this is perhaps unfor- 


tunate, because the word disarmament 


does not occur in any of the official docu- 
ments of the Convention. Indeed, when 
Sir Charles Scott sent his despatch to Lord 
Salisbury the next day, he said squarely: 

‘¢ Count Mouravieff begged me to remark 


tThe Peace Conference at The Hague. By Frederick 
W. Holls, D:C.L. The Macmillan Co., New York. $3. 
The Outlook for April 20 contained the first part of this 
review. 


that the Emperor did not invite a general 
disarmament.” 

This was true; but Count Mouravieff did 
say that the supreme duty of States is “ to 
put an end to these increasing armaments.” 
Itis perhaps worth while to say in passing 
that the French word armement is a word 
of much wider significance than our Eng- 
lish word armament. Avrmement, Frencn, 
would cover the whole idea of providing 
munitions of war. ‘To ask to put an end 
to the habit of increasing such provision 


-is one thing. ‘To ask to reduce the phys- 


ical amount of munitions now existing is 
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quite another. ‘The world chose to take 
the suggestion as a suggestion for reduc- 
ing the number of guns, of cannon, and 
.of troops; as if ‘““armement ” were to be 
construed in its narrower meaning, the 
meaning which the similar word has in 
English. And this mistake was made in 
face of Count Mouravieff’s contemporary 
statement that the Emperor “did not 
invite a general disarmament.” Count 
Mouravieff attempted to correct this im- 
pression in a subsequent circular of the 
fourth of September. But, as Fisher Ames 
said, a falsehood will go round the world 
while truth is pulling on his boots. 

The first committee appointed by the 
Conference recognized the wide diffusion 
of the impression that the reduction of the 
size of armies had been looked for. But, 
so soon as the committee met, it was evi- 
dent that no person believed that there 
was any practicable method for attaining 
this end. That entire subject was “ rele- 
gated to further study.” As they say in 
Massachusetts, it was referred to the next 
General Court. What became a more 
interesting subject was the humanizing of 
the work of war as it is now carried on 
both at sea and on land. It was here 


that the discussion, famous for a few days, . 


on the dumdum bullet took place. Of 
this it is almost fair to say that by a little 
accident, such as sometimes takes place 
in the affairs of mice, the humanitarians 
of the world have taken the side of cruelty, 
while the soldiers of the world took the 
side of humanity. Very briefly stated, 
the declarations of this committee, con- 
firmed by the whole Congress, are defini- 


tions and instructions regarding belliger- . 


ents, prisoners of war, the sick and the 
wounded; on means of injuring the enemy, 
on spies, on flags of truce, on capitulations, 
on armistices, and, lastly, on military 
authority over hostile territory. 

The committee on the adaptation to 
maritime warfare of the Red Cross Con- 
vention reported in fourteen articles, 


which are now a part of the law of the 
world. Let the reader remember that 
here is a codification and confirmation by 
an authoritative body of rules and tradi- 
tions which till now have been only an 
unwritten law. 

There are not many people who know 
anything about International Law. There 
are a great many people, indeed, who do 
not know that there is any. There is 
many a Senior who will graduate this year 
who knows his place ina column of Fours, 
and what to do, at the instant, if he heard 
the sharp order, “ By the left, forward, 
march!” who would have to be dumb if 
you asked him what the Treaty of Paris 
was, or if in any way it differed from the 
Convention of Geneva. 

This is a pity. The safety, however, 
from such general ignorance, not to say 
indifference, is in the good future of the 
world, that in every civilized country 
there are a few men who like to study 
history, and some in particular really like 
to know how far the world has advanced 


toward that real civilization which miti-: 


gates wars and makes them less frequent. 
The people who make up the United 
States were engaged in war for more than 
a third part of the eighteenth century. In 
the nineteenth century, counting in our 
Civil War, they were engaged in war about 
eight years—not one-twelfth part of the 
century. There are some reasons for 
such advance and success as is thus indi- 
cated, and the people who study Inter- 
national Law know what those reasons are. 

Mr. Holls is one of the few men who 
have made this subject a study. He is 
one of the few people who know the dif- 
ference between a “ parliament of peace ”’ 
and a “High Court of Nations.” He 
knows the detail and the practical les- 
sons of the history of the centuries since 
real international life began, and he knows 
how to tell us of what he knows, so that 


we can follow out intelligently the thought — 


of to-day and its successes. 


Soo 


t 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special tmportance to our readers. Any of these 


of the published price. 


Another Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. B 
Barry Pain. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
434x742 in. 18 pages. 

A clever parody of a book which made a stir 

a few weeks ago and is already being for- 

gotten. Mr. Pain has a nimble wit and seizes 

his points of attack well. Like ali elaborate 
parodies, this palls on the reader’s appetite 
for burlesque before the end. 


Arrows of the Almighty. By Owen Johnson. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. 54% x8in. 405 pages. 
A clear-cut demonstration of the fact that a 
soldier may be a patriot and a hero without 
once firing a gun is found in that part of this 
story which deals with the history of John 
Gaunt’s work in the Commissary Department 
in the Civil War. Gaunt stands like a rock 
between the United States and the horde of 
contractors who are plundering the people, 


and his fight involves danger and injury almost 


worse than death. The incidents of this hero- 
ism are dramatic in themselves and are dra- 
matically told. In other ways, also, the story 
is of more than ordinary interest. In manner 
and method it follows what present-day writers 
are apt to think the old-fashioned style of 
tracing the hero’s character-development and 
personal experiences from boyhood onward, 
but there are many readers wholike the method 
of * Pendennis” as at least an occasional 
change from the touch-and-go, slight and 
sketchy fashion of recent fiction. ‘“ Arrows of 
the Almighty ” is rather leisurely in its earlier 
half, but it has humor and point in its dialogue, 
a variety of well-contrasted characters with 
real substance in them, and some careful tem- 
peramental studies. The scene shifts from 
Maryland before the war to Cleveland at the 
outbreak of hostilities, and then back to Balti- 


more, where the commissary incidents take 


place. Faults of construction and proportion 
are to be looked for in the first effort in fiction 
of a quite young writer, but to our taste these 
faults are fully compensated for here by fresh- 
ness and vividness of manner. 


Bird Portraits. By Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
Descriptive Text by Ralph Hoffman. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 8'4x12in. 40 pages. $1.50. 

The title very well describes both Mr. Seton- 

Thompson’s fine pictures and Mr. Hoffman’s 

interesting talk about the birds. The illustra- 


tions are large, and the birds are shown in 


suitable surroundings. The pictures are in 
black and white. They seem to us well drawn, 
and the attitudes are natural -and graceful. 
Twenty portraits are given of birds, most of 
whom are summer residents only in this part 
of the country, but we have also the chickadee 
and a few other winter visitors. : 


Common Sense of Commercial Arithmetic 
(The). By George Hall. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 4%x7in. 187 pages. 60c. 


‘books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


Clipping-File (The): A Device for Classifying 
and Filing Newspaper Clippings, References to 
Books and Magazines, etc., etc. Pockets 8x10 
in. in size. Case 234«8'4x10'4 in. Per Vol., $l— 
Ten Pockets, Index, and a Case. The Clipping-File 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A convenient and nn arranged con- 
y 


trivance for keeping in orderly and classified 
envelopes or pockets all sorts of clippings and 
memoranda. The publishers correctly and 
aptly call it ‘a mental savings bank.” 


Corneille. The French Academy. By Leon 
H. Vincent. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 4x7 
in. $l each. 


Two popular and very interesting studies in 
French literature following in the line of Mr. 
Vincent’s earlier book * L’H6étel de Ram- 
bouillet,” and forming a series of small books 
very happily planned for instruction and en- 
tertainment. Mr. Vincent has had a thorough 
training in popular presentation, and has 
learned the art; his books are familiar with- 
out being undignified; he unbends without 
lowering his manner; and he has managed to 
put into these three volumes the gist of a great 
deal of study and the results of long inves- 
tigation. The books are eminently readable. 


Death and the Future State. By S. H. Spen- 
cer. The Swedenborg Publishing Association, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 4x6in._ 134 pages. 

The general teaching of Swedenborg upon 

this subject is here supplemented and illus- 

trated by testimonies of various persons of 
our own time concerning their experiences. 


English Politics in Early Virginia History. 

_By Alexander Brown, D.C.L. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., Boston. in. 277 pages. $2. 
A volume of decided value to the writers as 
well as the readers of American ‘history. 
In it Dr. Brown develops and fortifies his 
position that the commonly accepted early 
history of the Virginia colony is merely the 
Court party’s version of events, which that 
party had the strongest-desire to misrepresent, 
together with almost unlimited power. The 
Virginia colony, Dr. Brown shows, failed com- 
pletely under the form of government devised 
for it by James I., and it was this failure alone 
which led the King to issue the liberal charter 
for the Colony to the Commercial Company, 
through which the leading English radicals 
worked so successfully to make the settlement 
of America “a reform movement of ever- 
increasing importance.” The essentially politi- 
cal character of this commercial company was 
brought vividly before historical students by 
Professor Fiske’s chapter on “ The Seminary 
of Sedition,” but this brilliant historian’s 
ardent espousal of the cause of Captain John 
Smith kept him from recognizing fully the 
partisan character of the press censorship 
under which Smith’s boastful narrative was 
published. This censorship, it is clearly 
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proved, was exercised not only to check the 
printing of accounts favorable to the democratic 
experiment in Virginia, but also to destroy the 
records kept by those having the experiment 
in charge. Dr. Brown’s argument will be 
warmly welcomed by all students who sympa- 
thize strongly with popular government. 


Every Inch a King. By Josephine Caroline 
Sawyer. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5xX7%4 in. 
354 pages. $1.50. 


This romance is not impressive in respect to 
style. Its sober descriptions of sober history 
bristle with “he’d,” “they’d,” etc., for “he 
had” and for “they had.” The author’s plot 


is a particularly excellent one, however, and her 


notion of its treatment is also excellent. She 
does not attemptso much a novel of adventure 
as a study of character. The hero is Prince 
Harry, later Henry V. of England. 


Evolution of the English Bible (The). By 
H. W. Hoare. With Portraits and Specimen Pages 
from Old Bibles. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
514x9 in. 300 pages. $5. 

So many hands have treated the history of 
what Mr. Hoare justly calls “the greatest of 
English classics” that the principal facts are 
widely known. His design is not to reiterate 
these, but to give them their proper historical 
setting, and “to associate the story of the 
national Bible with the story of the national 
life.” His work is no dry recital of when, 
where, and how the successive renderings 
first of portions and then of all the Bible into 
the vernacular appeared. The national char- 
acter and the national Church, the different 
conditions of the medizval and of the modern 
period, the characters and principles of the 
persons who shaped events, are all made 
account of as factors in the evolution of the 
book which symbolizes the unity of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. Mr. Hoare’s treatment 
of the subject is felicitous in a literary as well 
as a philosophical point of view. He has 
done justice to Myles Coverdale by associat- 
ing him more equally than many have done 
with William Tyndale: “each of them is the 
literary complement of the other.” As aman 
of letters, Mr. Hoare pronounces strongly for 
the Authorized Version, and even censures 
the margin of the Revised Version for fling- 
ing various readings at plain people, who are 
bothered thereby—a feature not lacking in 
the older version. While this is the best 
book on the subject, it seems too expensive to 
become popular. 


Falstaff and Equity: An Interpretation. By 
Charles E. Phelps. a Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
5x8in. 201 pages. $1.50. 


This is an important addition to special Shake- 
spearean studies. It is the work of an eminent 
jurist, who has made an exhaustive study of 
the period of which he writes, and who knows 
his authorities at first hand. The discussion 
turns on Falstaff’s phrase, 

An the Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards, 


there’s no equity stirring ; 

and traces the fierce struggle between law and 

equity at the very time when Shakespeare was 

writing the Falstaffian dramas. Incidentally 

the discussion throws light on other questions 

connected with Shakespeare’s career. It is 
7 
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an admirable summarization of the litigations 
in which the dramatist and his father were 
engaged, and makes it easy to understand 
Shakespeare’s familiarity with legal usage and 
terms. The book is interesting from cover to 


cover, and is no inconsiderable addition to. 
knowledge of Shakespeare. 


German Life in Town and Country. By Will- 
iam Harbutt Dawson. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 4%4x7%2in. 323 pages. $1.20. 

A very intelligent and dispassionate study of 

the conditions of German life in the cities and 

the rural districts, presented under the different 
phases of religious, political, social, educa- 
tional, and army life. The writer has a first- 


hand knowledge of the country and the people, 


is thoroughly sympathetic with the German 
character, and at the same time able to hold a 
judicial attitude towards it. Without being 
in any sense a brilliant writer, he knows how 
to collect interesting facts, and to give his 
narrative variety of movement. Such books 
as these deserve wide reading, since they tend 
to break down international prejudices by 
making nations acquainted with one another. 


How to Teach Reading and Composition. 
By J. J. Burns, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 57% in. 
160 pages. 50c. ‘ 


Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By 
Horace Annesley Vachell. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 5x7% in. 393 pages. $1.50. 

An Englishman’s reminiscences of and com- 

ments on life in California. . They are gossipy 

and in places entertaining, but too journalistic 
in tone to deserve embodying in book form. 


Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. (New Edition.)  Illus- 
trated. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x8in. 272 
pages. 

While this well-printed volume lacks the vi- 


vacity of Mr. McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own | 


Times” and the luminousness of Mr. Prothero’s 
* Life and Letters of Dean Stanley ” (two of 
the best descriptions of the Victorian Age, 
politically and religiously), itis an admirable 
condensation of the history of Great Britain 
as that history touched the life of the sovereign 
from 1837 to 1901. Published at a low price, 
it becomes a practical vade mecum for refer- 
ence orreading. The first edition of this book 
was published in 1894. The second edition 
includes an account of the events since that 
year—the death of Alexander II. and the ac- 
cession of Nicholas II.; the marriage of the 
latter to the Queen’s granddaughter ; the re- 
tirement of Mr. Gladstone and the succession 
of Lord Rosebery; the retirement of the latter 
to be succeeded by Lord Salisbury ; the Ven- 
ezuelan dispute ; the 

all, the Boer war. We learn that this war 
was a peculiarly grievous trial to the Queen, 
who had longed to end her days in peace. 
The strain of the last year of her life told 
sadly upon her already weakened physical 
strength. Her last act of public importance 
was exactly twenty days before her death, 
when she received Lord Roberts and ques- 
tioned him closely concerning a conflict in 
which she was to be the most illustrious victim. 
As we turn page after page of this excellent 
biography, we feel that Queen Victoria was 
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truer than most to Tennyson’s line: “O Loyal 
to the Royal in Thyself!” . 


Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 


1gor. Edited by Herbert Morrah. Francis P. Harper, 


London, England. 4%4x7%4, in. 420 pages. $1.25. 

A useful and carefully compiled directory of 
English writers, artists, booksellers, and pub- 
lishers, with some American. names. also. 
Much else is included, such as forms for 
agreements between author and _ publisher, 
obituary records and tributes, lists of libraries 
and clubs, glossaries of technical and printers’ 
terms, sizes of type, etc., etc. 


Lysbeth: A Tale of the Dutch. By H. Rider 
- Haggard. Illustrated. Jongmans, Green & Co., 
New York. in. 496 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Haggard’s latest novel is a historical 
romance. The scene is laid in Leyden, and 
the period is that of Philip II. and William 
the Silent. The plot involves the adventures, 
trials, and victories of a Dutch burgher family. 
Mr. Haggard’s vivid style seems particularly 
adapted to the description of the abominable 
tyranny from which a brave people finally 
freed themselves. | 


Mistress Nell: A Merry Tale of a Merry Time. 
By George C. Hazelton, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 5x8in. 315 pages. $1.50. 


A rendering in romance form of a comedy 
which has been, we are told, successful on the 
stage. The title tells the subject, and the 
‘Let not poor Nelly starve” under the crown 
on the title-page, together with the engraving 
of Sir Peter Lely’s * Nell Gwyn,” recalls the 
royal amour here ceiebrated. The diction of 
the story is somewhat stagy and high-flown, 
and the novel-machinery creaks a good deal. 
Four “QOons,” two ‘*Odsbuds,’” and one 
“’Sdeath ” on a single leaf are calculated to 
make us rejoice in Nell’s “ Ods-pitikins ” and 
“ Tilly-vallys ” as a welcome relief. 


Messages of Comfort. | 3 Mary North Blakes- 
lee. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 514x714 in. 
48 pages. 


The thoughts of peace and hope which have 
assuaged the sorrow of a mother bereaved of 
a beloved daughter are here presented in a 
form which lacks nothing of graceful embellish- 
ment by the bookmaker’s art. 


Modern German Literature. By Benjamin 
W. Wells, Ph.D. (Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged.) Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x7'%in. 
429 pages. 

This work was first published six years ago. 

It has now been revised, the last chapter of 

the first edition has been discarded and two 

new chapters have been put in its place—one 
dealing with literature from the rise of the 

Young German school to the French war, and 

the other with the first generation of imperial 

Germany. Mr. Wells is always an incisive 

and interesting writer, with an ample knowl- 

edge of his subject. 


Old Bowen’s Legacy. By Edwin Asa Dix. 
iy Century Co., New York. 5x71!4,in. 289 pages. 


A wholesome, clean, and sincere study of mo- 
tive and character. The New England village 
depicted is that of the author’s successful story 
* Deacon Bradbury,” and the characters are 
in part the same. The talk is natural and emi- 
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nently true to the time and place described. 
The lesson, unobtrusively suggested, is that 
of faith in human nature and in underlying 
sympathy and helpfulness. ‘Old Bowen” is 
a rustic pessimist who so far relaxes in his 
scorn of humanity as to leave his property by 
will to trustees to give to the most worthy 
pi they can find (churches excluded). The 
solving of this problem gives the thread of 
connection to the story. Perhaps there is a 
leaning to melodrama in the startling incident 
toward the end of the tale, and this is the 
more apparent because, with this exception, 
the book is totally free from sensationalism or 
tours de force. ‘Throughout the story is well 
and carefully written. It is distinctly superior 
to the average purposeless, sketchy novel of 
which we have been seeing so many this year. 
On Peter’s Island. By Arthur R. Ropes and 


Mary E. Ropes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
5x7% in. 478 pages. $1.50. 


Those who love stories of political intrigue 
and social conspiracy should buy this book. 
Its narrative is exciting and stirring enough to 
suit any one. The plot is highty dramatic, 
and is as well sustained. The scene of the 
story is laid for the most part in the Russian 
capital, and the period is that of the reign of 
Alexander III. The characters, especially 
those of two oil-merchants and of a crafty 
Polish adventurer, are graphically drawn; and 
their conversations are characterized by much 
incisive comment and acute repartee. The 
book has a worth beyond that of the mere 
novel; it offers us a clearly outlined sketch, 
yet one full of pervasive color, of a people and 
a society about which we still know little. 
Piero della Francesca. By W. G. Waters, 
M.A. (Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture.) 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x8 in. 
135 pages. 3 
After the primal momentum given to it by 
those two giants, Giotto and Duccio, the cen- 
tral Italian school of painting was forced 
onward by successive manifestations of the 
art-spirit, issuing respectively from Florence 
and Siena. One of the Florentine manifesta- 
tions was Masaccio; one of the Sienese, 
Piero della Francesca. Masaccio was the 
greater artist in both accuracy and grace of 
drawing; Piero in knowledge of his subject 
and in the faculty of color-illumination, espe- 
cially in flesh tints. The delicacy of his chi- 
aroscuro was also remarkable; he rarely con- 
centrated the light in one point in the picture, 
in this respect differing from Rembrandt, who 
generally condensed light upon a single spot. 
It was in the drawing of architectural acces- 
sories, however, that Piero showed the most 
marked superiority tohiscontemporaries. As 
Mr. Waters in this excellent biography re- 
marks, the charm of this painter does not lie 
merely in his wide knowledge of art or in his 
technical excellence; rather does it lie in a 
certain mysterious power of portraiture which 
many a far greater technician, Correggio, for 
instance, did not possess. In such a hint as 
this and in many another, Mr. Waters’s book 
is a suggestive one to read in connection with 
those other lives of Piero by Dr. Witting and 
Signor Pichi, but especially after reading such 
general histories of Italian art as those by 
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Miintz, Rio, Berenson, and Crowe and Caval- 
caselle. 


Prince of Illusion (The), and Other Stories. 
<< pw Luther Long. The Century Co., New York. 
5xSin. 304 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Long won a place among our best short- 

story writers by a single story, ‘‘ Madame 

Butterfly.” Since the publication of that fas- 

cinating tale of Japanese life and love, he has 

printed many tales on widely differing topics— 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, Cuba, Italy, New 

York, and Japan—some of which are here col- 

lected. They seem to us extremely uneven in 

merit: sometimes, as in ** The Dream Woman,” 
one feels that the note is forced ; sometimes, as 
in * Dolce,” the cleverness is overdone; some- 
times, as in “ Ein Nix Nutz,” the method is so 
carefully elaborated as to obscure a bit the 
real sound, human strength of the tale. All 
things considered, however, “ Ein Nix Nutz” 
may be called the strongest piece of fictional 
work in the volume, although in ‘* The Honor- 
able Christmas Gift of Yoshida Aramidzu” 
is much of the charm of ‘“ Madame Butterfly.” 


Religious Use of Imagination (The). By E. H. 
Johnson. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 5x74 
in. 227 pages. $l. 

That the historian, the scientist, and the strat- 
egist must achieve their successes through 
the aid of imagination is admitted. Equally 
true is it, as Professor Ladd says, for psychol- 
ogists, that “‘a man cannot be conscientious 
and morally good, or cling to any form of 
religious faith, without possessing the appro- 
priate development of imagination.” Toshow 
how imagination subserves such ends is Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s purpose ; especially, to show 
“that effective dealing with the idea of a 
Supreme Person is possible only through 
religious use of the imagination.” Theline of 
thought he takes is fresh, suggestive, and 
stimulating. We think it important to drawa 
clear and strongly marked line between the 
mental processes of imagination and concep- 
tion. President Porter is certainly right in 
saying that, while we can conceive the infinite, 
we cannot image it. On the other hand, our 
imagination, though limited always to a ma- 
terial world, may undoubtedly be an aid to 
our conceptions. In the field of the religious 
life the opportunity of imagination is larger 
than in the field of religious truth, and here 
the life of Christ is its fittest material. Well 
as Professor Johnson avails himself of this, 
we are inclined to emphasize more strongly 
the historical element, the concrete situations. 
It is more than Christ’s character of goodness, 
beauty, and truth; it is what he did, as well 
as what he was, his nights of prayer on the 
mountain, his days of beneficence among the 
multitudes, his presence at the last supper, his 
bearing in Pilate’s hall, that invite an unused 
power of imagination for a closer sympathy 
with him, and a better imitation of the Chris- 
tian ideals. 


Rhymes from Time to Time. By William 
Croswell Doane. The Riggs Printing and Publishing 
Co., Albany, New York. 814x734 in. 155 pages. 

Bishop Doane’s verses are of unequal merit, 

but are all interesting, alike in their religious 

quality as aids to devotion and in their strong, 
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sympathetic presentation of nature. In the 
first category we would call special attention 
to the poems, admirable alike in matter and 
manner, on “ Easter,” “ Thanksgiving,” and 
‘** Nihil Longe Deo;” in the second, to the fine 
lines written at Long Branch. Aside from 
their poetic worth, however—and this is a con- 
siderable one—Bishop Doane’'s verses reflect 
an autobiography. They area transcript of his 


‘own life. Through them we learn to know a 


lofty and wonderfully winsome character. 
Son of Amram (The). By Rev. G. Monroe 


324 pages. 
The field which Georg Ebers has worked so 
successfully has attracted Mr. Royce in this 
romance of the beginnings of Israel in Egypt 
and the escape from it. He does not rank 
with Ebers, but his work, up to the point of 
the Exodus at least, is skillful and effective. 
His stor: of Prince Mousa (Moses), the foster 
brother of tne heir to the throne, afterward 


‘ Rameses the Great, is interwoven with the 


story of Egypt as modern explorers have re- 
constructed it. After Mousa’s great renuncia- 
tion the climax is reached on the further shore 
of the Red Sea. The reader’s interest is 
hardly sustained by what follows, though the 
desert fight with Amalek is presented in a 
strikingly original and ingenious view. Where 
the author touches on points of Biblical criti- 
cism he is hardly as reliable as in Egyptian 
history and archeology. It is pretty well 
established that the Hebrews were not mono- 
theists at that early date. The reservation of 
priestly functions to the Levites and the 
inaccessible sanctity of the Holy of Holies 
belong to a much later period. 


Story of Eva(The). By Will Payne. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin& Co., Boston. 5x8in. 340 pages. $1.50. 
Will Payne, who we are informed is a woman 
writer, has done a real service to literature 
and to society in publishing this very note- 
worthy novel. “ The Story of Eva” is the 
realistic unfolding of a chapter of life, a stor 
told with a clear insight into character, with 
directness, incisiveness, and vivacity. Our 
interest is challenged from start to finish. 
We must add, however, that the interest is 
greater in the first than in the last chapters, 
because a number of unnecessarily sentimental 
and theatrical incidents occur towards the 
close which mar the naturalness of the plot, 
and also perhaps because we may be slightly 
nerve-worn at the apparent stress laid upon 
a latent taint of vulgarity. The best scenes 
are those wherein the existence of the women 
workers in a great Chicago publishing house 
is described ; and this part of the book is a 
true and sincere work of art. Eva isa well- 
meaning Nebraska girl with a fine physique 
and limited ideas. The story of her develop- 
ment seems to us almost as well done as that 
of Selma in Judge Grant’s “ Unleavened 
Bread.” Eva chooses to live her own life in 
her own way, regardless of either ecclesiasti- 
cal or legal marriage sanction. Our principal 
disappointment, however, is that she should 
have fallen in love asshe did. The plot would 
have been at once more artistic and more moral 
if it had not “ended happily.” 
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Tarrytown Records (The). By the Rev. Dr. 
David Cole and Morris P. Ferris. M. P. Ferris, 71 
Broadway, New York. : 


This gives an exhaustive report of the families 
of the pioneers in the section about Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and is the joint product of two 
experienced students in this field, the Rev. 
Dr. David Cole and Mr. Morris P. Ferris, 
President of the Yonkers Historical and Li- 
brary Association. This is, in effect, a reprint 
of the first Record Book of the Old Dutch 
Church of Sleepy Hollow, now the First 
keformed Church of Tarrytown, and includes 
an original translation of its historical matter 
with an exact copy of every personal and loca 
name, and its four registers, from its organiza- 
tion to 1791. Itis an important foot-note to 
local history. 


Ways of the Service (The). By Frederick 
Palmer. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 5x7'%in. MO pages. $1.50 

Mr. Palmer is known not only for his lively 
book on the Klondike, but also as an enter- 
prising newspaper correspondent. His letters 
from China were, if we are not mistaken, the 
first to give American readers adequate 
accounts of the fighting and looting at Tien- 
tsin and the other thrilling events of the march 
on Peking. From the Philippines also he has 
sent readahle articles. We mention these 
facts here because in this volume of short 
stories Mr. Palmer makes admirable use of 
material gained in his campaigns. The tales 
are dramatic and thrilling, and they also have 
that touch of reality which only first-hand 
knowledge can give. 


Notes and Queries 


Tt ts seldom possible to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. Those who 
find expected answers late tn coming will, we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising 


trom the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited space. 


always bear the writers name and address. 


be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


{in The Outlook for April 3. department of 
‘** Notes and Queries,” a correspondent quotes from 
recent sermon in a Northfield pulpit” a statement 
that “it is a fundamental principle of. the Higher 
Criticism to cast all the supernatural out of the Bible.” 
In reply you say, “It is not true.” ‘Then you go on 
to say that it is true of some critics, but that other 
critics ‘“‘regard nature as animated throughout by 
the supernatural.” But the question is not astoa 
recognition of the supernatural in nature, but in the 
Bible. Will you kindly give the name of one higher 
critic of recognized eminence who accepts as true and 
historical the supernatural events recorded in the 
Old Testament? 
Our reply was not as wide of the mark as the above inti- 
mates, since the supernatural events recorded in the Bible 
were events occurring in the natural world. To guard 
trom further misconception, it must also be noted that 
acceptance of asupernatural element in the Bible is quite 
compatible with belief that not all the recorded super- 
natural events really occurred (as the restoration of a 
dead man to life by contact with the bones of dead 
Elisha); also with the belief that some things once 
classed as supernatural were really natural (as Elisha’s 
gift of telepathy). ‘Thus understanding the point at 
issue, we readily name our neighbor Professor Briggs as 
an eminent critic occupying the position where our cor- 
respondent suspects a vacancy. ! 


Kindly give in Notes and Queries the name 
of some book on The Genesis which treats it from 
the view-point of modern scholarship. BWC 


Dr. E. C. Bissell’s ‘‘ Genesis Printed in Colors.” showing 
the original sources from which it is supposed to have 
been compiled; with an introduction (Belknap, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $1.25). Foracommentary on Genesis, see 
Dillman’s two volumes (Scribners, New York, $6). 


There are several religious orders now in the 
world and they have each a book which is considered 
by them and others as their Bible. 1. I ask how 
many different Bibles of the different religions are 
there at the present, and where can they be obtained ? 
2. Have the Persians a Bible? 3. Is there any good 


ublication on Prehistoric Man, and where can it 
obtained ? 
Besides our Bible, there are the Vedas and Upanishads 
of the Hindus, the Zend Avesta of the Parsees, the Kuran 
of the Mohammedans, and the writings of the Chinese 
sages, Confucius and Mencius. Translations of these 
can be obtained from leading booksellers, as the Scrib- 


ners, New York. 2, The Zend Avesta is the sacred book 
of ancient Persia. Modern Persia is Mohammedan, 
using the Kuran. 3. See ‘Man Past and Present,” im 
the Cambridge Geographical series, and “* Man and His; 
Ancestor” (The Macmillan Company, New York). 


1. Please suggest the best half-dozen volumec 
of sermons for a young minister to read in order to 
stimulate his own thought, especially his imagination. 
2. Name the same number of biographies that would 
be especially helpful for such a one. oe > 

1. Take Dr. Bushnell’s ‘‘ Sermons on Living Subjects,” 

Dr. Munger’s “ Appeal to Life,’ any volume of Mr, 

Beecher’s and Phillips Brooks’s sermons, also of Dr, 

Watson’s (Ian Maclaren) and Dr. Louis Banks’s—the 

latter as a good specimen of the evangelistic, 2. “ The 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks,” the “* Life of Henry 

Drummond,” the “ Life of Charles Kingsley” by his 

wile, the “‘ Life of F. D. Maurice ” by his son, “ Horace 

Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian” (Munger), the 

** Autobiography of John G. Paton,” apostle to the New 

Hebrides. 


Wat is the opinion of the leading scientists 
with regard to the origin of the human race—is it 
monogenetic or polygenetic ? J. 


Monogenetic. 


It might almost seem that the words about 
which “ X.” inquired, “ I shall pass through this world but 
once ; therefore, whatever good thing there 1s which I may 
do for any human creature, let me do it now, let me not 
postpone nor defer it, for I shall not come this way 
again,” have occurred to many individuals in different 
countries and ages, for, according to various correspond- 
ents, they were originated by Phillips Brooks, Marcus 
Aurelius, William Penn, Mrs. A. B. Hegeman, Stephen 
Grellet (a Quaker, who died in 1855), and Edward Court- 
nay, Earl of Devonshire, upon whose tombstone they 
were engraved. Certainly the lines are unworthy of none 
of these men, and we have received a card on which they 
are printed from a correspondent who writes that he took 
the idea from General Wilson’s habit of always slipping 
a small card containing the sentence into his package of 
monthly reports. 


Can any one give me any information about 

’ the system of secondary schools in Scotland, and 
especially their development from the primary. or 
“dame schools” of a generation or two ago? E.5., 
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have passed, Ad dress Where's the Key? 
NATIONAL M og ee Co., You don’t need to ask this questio 
Doll Dept. 417, fiew Haven. if it’s on an Improved Washburn 


waist band or pocket till you lift the 
lever. Aluminum or steel chai 
By mail, 25 cents. 


Patent Ke “4 Ring, that holds fast t 
BETTER THAN WOOD. 


Catalogue of novelties for personal wear 
KOO made with Washburne Fasteners, 
ne AMERICAN RING CO. 
Box 84, - Waterbury, Conn 
83 ks better 
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The Outlook 


A name that stands 
for all that’s good 
in biscuit baking. 
Just mention it at fF 
the grocers if you ff 


long for something 


Put up in package 
with a wrapper like 
green watered silk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 


REST AS YOU RIDE. 


THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 
uarantees you Abso-= 
ute Comiort .and 
Pleasure in Cycling. 

Fits any wheel. Your 
wheel always under 
control. Security on 
hills. A luxury on the 
level. ‘You Ride 50 


,000 
satisfied riders last year. 
Sold iby all dealers. 
Booklet free. 
ECLIPSE MFG. CO. 
Ave. T, Elmira N. Y. 


mind that 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be 
sent direct to us. 


New 
Sutts and SKirts 
for Summer 


Our new Spring 
and Summer Cata- 
logue of Suits and 
Skirts is now ready. 
We picture in it all 
of the newest styles 
and will mail it free, 
together with sam- 
ples of materials to 
select from, to the 
lady who wishes to 
dresswell 
at moder- 
ate cost. 
Bear in 


we keep 
no ready-made gar- 
ments — everything 
is made especially 
to the customer’s 
orders and desires. 
Our prices this sea- 
son are lower than 
ever before. Order 
what you. desire 
from the Catalogue 
and Samples. If the 
garment fails to fit 
and please you, 
send it back and we 
will refund your ge 
money. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : : 


Suits in the effective new season’s styles 
from Paris 


$8 up 


lined th h 
cellent quality taffeta, .... 15 up 


. of the proper flare, light in 
Skirts weight. $4 up 


Rainy-Day Skirts == 


sity—plaid ¢ 
back or plain material 5 up 


Wash Skirts cut and pattern, 


to stand 
laundering, . . a up 


Dresses $ 4 
comfortable, . up 


We Pay here 
We would be pleased to mail our Catalogue and a line of 
samptes,to select from to the Jady who wishes to dress well 
at mederite cost. Write to-dav for Catalogue and Sam- 
ples; yqu will gat them /7ce by return mail 


HE CLOAK COMPANY 


a (119 and 124 West 23d St., New York 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


The Largest Photograph in the 
World of the Handsomest 
Train in the World 

The largest photograph ever taken is 
that of “ The Alton Limited,” running 
daily between Chicago and St. Louis on 
the Chicago and Alton Railway. 

The largest camera ever made in this 
or any other country was built expressly 
to phaogss h “ The Altor Limited.” It 
is finished throughout in natural cherry, 
and at the top of the back part of the 
camera is a small track upon which two 
focusing screens are moved back and 
forth like a sliding door. These focusing 
screens are made of semi-transparent 
celluloid stretched across the frames. 
The bed is about twenty feet long when 
fully extended. 3 
The weight of the camera is 900 pounds, 
and the plate-holder, when loaded, weighs 
500, making a total weight of !,40.) pounds. 
The entire train, consisting of locomotive 
and six cars, was most successfully photo- 
graphed with a single exposure on a single 
plate 8x4% feet in size, which is three 
times as large as the largest plate ever 
before exposed. : 

The first three prints were sent to the 
Paris Exposition, and attracted much 
notice. One of them was placed in the 
Railway Section, another in the Photo- 
graphic Section, while the third was 
accorded a place of honor in the United 
States Government Building, a liberality 
of exhibition privileges accorded to no 
— single exhibit in the entire exhibi- 

ion. 

Copies of a beautiful illustrated pam- 
phlet containing a reproduction of this 
wonderful photograph, together with 
interesting illustrations showing the way 
in which the camera was conveyed to the 
place where the picture was taken, how 
it was set up, etc., may secured b 
sending a two-cent stamp to George 1. 
Chariton, G. P. A., Chicago and Alton 
Ry., Chicago, 


Never Had an Equal 


Competent judges say that the 
Pan-American Exposition will be 
superior to anything ofits kind 
ever seen on this continent, and 
it is within 12 hours’ ride of over 
forty million people. Howcan it 
fail to be a success when you con- 
sider that it is reached from all 
directions by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which comprise the New York 
Central, Boston and Albany, 
Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburgh and_ Lake 
Erie, and Lake Erie and Western 
Railways. 

For a copy of the New York Central’s 
Pan-American Folder, ** Four- 
Track Series” No. 15, send a postage- 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central 
mere Grand Central Station, New 
ork. 


TRAVEL 
“In the Maine Woods” 


The 1901 edition of the Bangor_ and 
Aroostook R. R. Company’s unique Guide 
Book is now ready for distribution. Ever 
lover of the woods and of hunting an 
fishing should have acopy. Send 10c. in 
stamps to G. P.& T.A., B.& A. R. R., 
Bangor, Maine. 


Travel 


| Travel 


GOING TO EUROPE ? 


In choosing a tour it is safe to follow the 
majority ; one can’t afford to be careless about 
so important a matter. Your money (cer- 
tainly) and your comfort and health (perhaps) 
are involved. There is only one world-wide 
tourist firm—THOS. COOK & SON. 
Go where you will, you can’t get away from 
them. ‘*‘The best is always the 
cheapest.’’ 


BOOKLETS giving full information re- 
garding ALL our EUROPEAN TOURS 
for this season can be had for the asking. 
34 Parties, #175 to #&1,000. Also 
Independent Steamship and Railroad tickets 
everywhere; rates always the lowest. 


SHALL WE SEND YOU DETAILS? 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK, 261 and 1185 Broadway; Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco,etc. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
57th YEAR 


90] 


Mediterranean and Enrope 


We are now booking Parties to 
leave April, May, June, and July, European 
Tour, $225.00, all expenses included. Other 
Tours more extended, $300.00, $425.00, $495.00, 
$590.00; an elaborate tour of all 
Europe, 107 days, $820.00. North Capeand 
Russia tour leaves in June; programs ready. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS 

113 Broadway, N. Y. 
220 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
W. H. Eaves, Agt., 201 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Chas. H. Adams, Agt., 14 
S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HIGH 


WARD’S TOURS rave 


Europe, April 27, June 15th. 30, 45, and 
76 days. Free programs and list ot patrons 
of numerous former tours. 

V.C. WARD, Mer., Columbus, O. 


#250 Excursion to Europe, June 
29.5. S.** City of Rome,” 8.415 tons, with 
$70 Rhine and Swiss: and $100 Italy Annex 
trips. May and June parties via Gibraltar. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


FOREIGN IRAVEL 


EUROPEAN ‘TOURS 
From APRIL to AUGUST 
$225 AND UPWARDS 
Small parties conducted by university men. 
Send for tliustrated circulars. 
DUNNING & SAWYER 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for “ Bicycling Notes for 
Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
BOSTON LIVERPOOL LONDON 
Sailing regularly. Ist cabin, $45 upwards, 
depending on steamer. 
SS. Devonian (New) 3.000 tons, May 4 
) 


Devonian June 5 


F.O. HOUGHTON & CO... Agents 


115 State St., Boston 


UR 


Limite: 


University Trave 


nd, * 

Best of Leadership ea 
Leisurely 
Economical 


> AC 
Annu 
isited. 


Our parties enjoy all the ordinary pleasuy 
of sight-seeing, but with the added : advan 
of scholarly interpretation of the great thig 
of Europe. Limited membership. 


Special Art and Music To 
General Tours 


_Send for itineraries and further inform 
tion regarding our work. : 


Bureau of University Travel, Ithaca, N, 


Frazar Parties Abroait 


Ju 6. Five car 
fully conducted parties of the, highest stan 
n 


Dresden), Switzerland and Italy. For iti 


eraries and references address Mrs. M. DP, 
FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Arrangements made for girls ; 
a high-class school in Dresden. 


EUROPE 


Sail from Boston by the 
New Twin-Screw Pas 
senger Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 
For & Liv. 
‘acuro 


li 


select 
Thu 


tons. 
For descriptive matter and sailings addres 
Dominion Line, 77 State St., Boston KM 
20 Tours. $250 up 
A 


EUROPE 


dress BAKER & GIBSON, 93 Nassau, N.Y. 


Summer Season, 


high-class tours 

Cheapest offered this season 

1. Unusual Educational Advantages. Un- 94 
versity Conductors. Parties limited to 
20 persons. 3. Cost less than others ask for A; 
same accommodations for large parties 
4. Co-operative Benefits to those assisting # 
secure clients. Naylors Co-operative Tout, 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, IIIs. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLANI! 


A 63 page book(illustrated )descnbingCath. 


dral Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens an] 
Tennyson Districts, wi mailed for three 
cent stamp. Circulars describing Harwich 


Hook of Holland Royal Mail Rou 
twin-screw line from Englan 
to Continental Furope, free. Great Eastern 
R’y of England, 362 Broadway, New York. 


COACHING IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Russia, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Scotiand, Ireland, the Rhine, Switzer- 


HO 


land, and Italy. _Eighth Season. Four Sun- ] 
mer Tours from $200 up. Starting June 13, 2, Inn: 
and July 10. rite for circulars to HoNEY- § hd 
MAN’S PrivATE Tours, Plainfield, N. J. nr 
Seventh season. pein 
First-class respec 
lect party of trip fr 
only. Features gratis 


unusual to tourist travel. 
and information to W. 
Prin. H. S., Greenfield, Mass. 


Nine Weeks’ Tour$450 


situat 
A lady of experience in foreign travel sails mca 
July 6th, 1901, with small select party; two E 
tinerary upon application. References ¢x- @), 
Miss S. COCHRAN, 


Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Travel 


Germany 


Maine 


UROPEAN TOUR 


Limited number of young ladies. Eng- 

Scotland rance, Germany 
e ne olland, Belgium, an nd 
witze rland. Address for prospectus Miss 
‘/ELDON, “ The Moorings,’’ Howard, Pa. 


Bad Nauheim 
PENSION VICTORIA 


Parkstrasse 34. First class. Lift. 
The Misses E. and T. SCHNEIDER. 


DOYS’ WHEELING PILGRIM- 
'y AGE over Great Britain and Ireland. 
Annual Tour. Most_interesting sections 
isited. Plan unique, References covering 
aracter and fellowship Send 
pr prospectus and opaplons former pa- 
ons. EDWARD C., ON, 3000 
ing Piace, Washington, 


640 Nine Months Abroad 


to including extensive traveiing and 
thorough tuition in Singing, 
5850 F Fiano, Painting, Languages, etc. 

talogue. liss AD M. 
HOMPSON, Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 


UROPE in Party of 10 Persons only. Cunard 
Express Stmrs. first class. 62 days, Scotland, 
Switzerland, as in rent 7 Also2g00d 
murs, Paris, 170 up. 
_A. Topp, A.M., P.O., . City. 


EISSER HIRSCH, Schwarzburg, 

Thuringia, Germany. KF irst-ciass family 
hotel. Best sanitary improvements. ‘Tenuio. 
trout angling, dark room. /alronized by 
M. Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands. Apply for illustrated pamphlets. 


Scotland 
Board - Residence 


and Trossachs. 
gow. ooee booked in advance for Exhibi- 
tion of 101. Mrs. DEWAR, Wellwood, 
Bridge Scotland. 


Near Stirling, 
S}annockburn, 
One hour per rail from Glas- 


OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, 
den, Maine.— High elevation, grand 
views of mountains, islands, and bay; fine 
table and service, best mountain spring water 
perfect sanitation; good Deating, livery, an 
olf. Open June 25. A ddress Martinsville, 
Comnty, until June 10; after, 
Camden. F. O. MARTIN, Prop. 


MAPLE CREST 


East Parsonsfield, Maine 
Family hotel. High grade. Foothills of 
White Mountains. 25 large rooms, and fur- 
nished cottages to rent. ome comforts. 
Telephone. Illustrated circular 
free. Address C. E. COBB, Friends School, 
Providence, R. I. 


5 k. Fi 
Maine Lakes ies vat, 
etc. Circular and 
Photos free. ‘‘ The Oaks,’’ E. Stoneham, Me. 


Switzerland 


Hotel Euler, Bale, Switzeriand 


Opp. Central Station. Electric light. Lift. 
Extensive grounds. BUCHER-DUuRRER, Prop. 


ew Tours. Very Low 


owest ever heard of. Send for itineraries 
oEpwin_ Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brook- 

Swiss ‘four, 42 anys only $285. 
falian’ Tour, 49 days, only $35 


UROPE and HOLY LAND 


Europe in Summer, Holy Land in the Fall 
best season. Few vacancies in small anc 
pelect parties, personally conducted by Prof. 

. Thurwanger, Copley Sq. School, Boston. 


ee Small select party of 


ladies, sailing June 19th. 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Be gium. Address Miss H. M. 
BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


9() Tours to Europe. Programmes 
application. Rundreise tickets at 

30% from ordinary rates. NGLO- 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 1358 Broadway, N. 


VEVENTH SUMMER TOUR, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Switzer: 
land, J taly. Rates $150 a month. 
rates for teachers. References given. 
i. C. HENDERSON, Leesburg, Va. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
A 20th Year. Including Norway, 
Russia, and Mediterranean. Se- 


Special 
Miss 


SWITZER LAND 


SANN 
Grand Hotel Riche-Mont 
First-class. Splendidly situated. Patronized 
by Americans. Write for tariff and pamphlet. 


California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA 


Recently en- 

larged. 400 beautiful sunny rooms. 250 with 
ath. Willopen Nov. 21. ew Golf grounds. 

Send for Souvenir. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Canada 


IMYVYRTLE HOUSE 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 

The best house in Digby. Golf Links. Send 

for booklet. AU BREY BROWN, Mer. 


Connecticut 


THE MONTOWESE 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 
At the widest part of Long Island Sound. 
The most delightful location on the entire 
coast, particularly desirable for families. Ex- 
cellent bathing and_ boating. ae music, 
electric lights. Send for booklet 
W.A. BRYAN, 


e View, Farmington, Ct.—Colonial house, 
arge rooms, broad piazzas, best table. 
Walks, drives, and trolley rides unsurpassed. 
Open marge 15. Circular. Mrs. S. 

WARNER, 3 Farmington Ave., Hartford, oe. 


Lodge, Heron Island, 
le.—A cool, » high, and beautiful summer 

with sea an June 20. 

Send for booklet. AGE. 


The POCAHONTAS 


(PORTSMOUTH HARBOR) 


Kittery Point, Me. 


Also furnished cottages to rent. Situated at 
junction of Ocean and Harbor, the most 
picturesque on the coast and great Naval 
Station. Commanding view of ocean, harbor, 
and woodland. (Good boating, bathing, and 
fishing. Golf, tennis, etc. Address till June 
lth Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Megr., 
The Abbotsford, Com'th Ave., Boston. 


Massachusetts 
UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


ROBBINS SPRING HOTEL 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 


(OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR) 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


** NEAR THE OCEAN” 


THE LINWOOD 


RIGHT ON THE OCEAN” 
(SUMMER RESORTS) 


PIGEON COVE, CAPE ANN, MASS. 
Circulars. F. H. PRATT, Proprietor. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct. — First-class in all respects 
ome comforts. H.M. Hitrcucock. M.D. 


HAWKHURST 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
High altitude, pure water, perfect drainage, 
no malaria. Otis passenger elevator. New 
sun parlor. Golfing. Booklet on application. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE HAMILTON 


Franklin Park, 14th & K Sts.. N.W. 
A _ first-class family and transient hotel 


conducted on American plan. Remodeled 
and made thoroughly modern. Steam heated, 
private baths, new elevator, etc. ates $2.50 


to $3.50 per day. Special rates by week and 
month. Send for circular.’ IrRvING O. BALL. 


Louisiana 


lect arties. ee and MRS. 
_onducte 
PAINE, Glens Falis. N 
‘ork, 
ND HOTELS AND RESORTS 
, Den- Austria 
vitzer- 
-Sum- European Summer Reso 
TYROL, AUSTRIA 
900 feet above the sea, 
W 
HOTEL TIROL 
cason. fg Best ref- (open ail the year). 
erences. Illustrative pamphlets 
of 13 respectively, of Innsbruck and of th the driving 
soures tnp from nnsbruck to O erammergau, sent 
nailer gratis on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 
ING, 
France 
HAWKES 
50 PARIS venue du Trocadéro. 
First-class house. Delightfully 
we Situated. Easy access to all parts. 
2th, | PENSION LAFAYETTE, PARIS, 
5 eX rarden; modern comfort; central and 


healthiest quarter. Moderate terms. Mlle. 


Griebin Tabar, 38 Rue de la Pompe, l6e Arr. 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Hotel. Fire roof, 
Write for pamphlet. A. R. BLAKELY & Co. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. Sixteenth 
season. Home table. Piazzas. ighest 
near Boston. Scenery. Te elephone. Stable. 


Mrs. Lucy F. Perkins, THE OUTLOOK 


Out on the Cool Ocean 


Off Manchester-by-the-Sea 


THE WINNEEGAN 
Baker Island, Mass. 


For booklet and information address 
HENRY W. MORSE, Proprietor, Salem, Mass. 


d Quissett, Mass., 
ape O of the cool- 

and most unique 
locations. Fine harbor. accom- 


modations and moderate rates are offered at 
THE QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE 
For pamphlet, etc., address G. W. FISH. 


Bass Rocks, 
The Thorwald Gloucester, Mass. 


Within a minute’s walk from electric cars 
and beach; fine surf bathing; large. cool 
rooms_with closets. Goif Links in rear o 
building. For booklet 

Mrs. LUCY A. JACKMAN, 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


‘The bath department will be a feature. 
appointed. Good service and fine table. 


We Are Building 
At GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


and will soon have completed a six-story, gray brick addition. Everything on it, of 
it, in it, will be just as convenient and complete as thought and money can make it. 
A Sanatorium—A Hotel—comfortable, well 


F. L. YOUNG, Genl. Mgr. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BUZBY, 


WALTER J. 


Successor to JosErpH H. BorTON 


The Queen Resort of America 
for Pleasure and Health 
Seekers. 


HOTEL 


Directly on the-ocean front. 


Generally modernized since last 
season, including additional Private 
3aths. Under new management. 


‘Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


ERE HOUSE, Dorchester, 
ass.— Water front; 


first-class; terms 


HE GRANITE VIEW, Pigeon 
Cove, Mass.—Opens June 1, 1901. 


For particulars address Dr. Situated upon the Circulars sent 
J. L. SIMONDS, Proprietor. upon application. Mrs. E. E. PIERCEJ 
DUXBURY, MASS. New Hampshire 
Old England Shore Town 
lymouth Fitzgerald Cottage oe 


Powder Point Hall 


AND COTTAGES 

July Ist to Sept. 9. Golf, sailing, 

. tennis courts, shade_trees._ ane 
a ooklet. Address C. M. READE, 
Room 637 Bidg., Boston, 


THE SURFSIDE 


GLOUCESTER 
Cape Ann, Mass. 
An ideal Summer Resort for health and 


-rest. Excellent cuisine. pmeatrated booklets. 
VYER, Prop. 


New York City 


ISS MEAD, 146 E. 36th St.,Ne 
M York City.—Comfortable, airy a 


improvements. cellent table. Neigh} 
hood first-class and Refc = 
N ew York 


Rocky Point Ind Se 


Head of ‘‘ Fourth Lake,”’ Fulton 


ADIRONDACKS 
Attracts Refined and Substanit; 


People 
pen June 15th. For illustrated ho 

SA 
RE 
ic bel 


445 Western Ave., Albany, N 
Electric 


LAKE MEACHA) 
Adirondacks 


Duane, New York. Most beautiful 
in the woods, and in the heart of the St. Rey «SE 
system. Fine beach, the best of fishing a 


hunting, good boats and trust y guides 

roads through unbroken forests. Golt f link 
New buildings. Postal telegraph and dai 

mail. e offer comfort, rest, and qudll HUN 


May Ist to October Ist. Mode 
Lake Meacham Hotel Compan ng Lis 


ADIRONDACK 


An unusual opportunity of spending a ma 
agreeable summer. Home Comtpets, Refine 
surroundings. Boating, Go iding 
Swimmi:tg. Optiona study of Fren 
Botany, etc. Vacancies fortwo young ladi« 
For terms, etc., address No. 4,843, Outlook. 


dirondacks. Home, Ne 

ussia, Essex omeli 
hotel in the heart of om ‘Adirondacks Wri 
for circulars. LAVERTY BROS., Prop’ 


A new modern house, furnace heat, hom ng 
forts, rates moderate. Open early an 
Modern improvements. Fine tennis court, oe. 


New Jersey 


The Lehman-Craig Hall 


Near Board Walk, with view of Ocean. 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J- 


Sun parlor. Rooms with bath. Library with 
magazines. Afternoon tea. Kyening dinner. 
Booklet. CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


‘The Berkshire Inn 
Amid Famous Berkshire Hills 


“350 ft. frontage. Charming summer resort. 
«Golfing etc. ooklets. CALEB TICK- 
NOR & SON, Great Barrington, Mass. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND 


The Ideal Summer Resort 
BEACH HOUSE. Send for circular. 
G. H. BRINTON, Siasconset, Mass. 


C a pe C oO d Sunset Cottage 


seopens Ist. 
sea- 
side resort. Fine_ table. eis bathing, 
beautitul drives. Golf links near by. 
The Misses Carret. Osterville, Mass. 
New Oakdene [Finestsit- 
Cape Ann, broad ocean view. Built and fur- 
a ed new 1900; all modern improvements ; 


also annex Oakdene Cottage, open June Ist. 
rs. J. J. DEAN, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


as RERKSHIRE HILLS, 
outh Williamstown, 
THE TDLEW ‘ILD. Open June lst. 
commodates 100. Elevation 
tennis, fishing, and hunting. 
_descripti 


Mass.— 

Ac- 

ft. Golf 
For rates an 
C. SAVAGE, Prop. 


ive book write H. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


The CHALFONTE 


ON THE BEACH 
AT NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 


Modern and comfortable in every detail. Es- 
tablished for pears as a po cpalar high- 
class hostelry. Bo t. Leens & Hanes Co. 


Piney-Top Towers Jakewood 


Finely located. All | rovements. 
Dr. PER ON. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE 1x76. 
N. J., Pitman Ave., near the oc an wee” 
cial rates for June. ‘CHAS. J. ° 


Avon Sulphur Spri 


Near Buffalo and Rochester 


A health resort of the highest class, wi 

modern hotel 

regumnatiom nd gout. are rapid under the H 

Sulphur Baths and the Pegs 2 System of H 
1e 


Se 


Air (baking) treatment. T rine Baths 
a tonic are especiglly noted. Static and oth 
forms of electricity. Massage. Elevator, 
electric lights, and call bells. Address Drill 
Cyrus ALLEN& Son, Sanitarium, Ayon,N.) 
Rooms & Si 
P AN- AMS Permanent club dining 
Write at once, 
PAN-AMERICAN, Buffalo, N, Y 
28 NORWOOD 
Rooms, Tiered district, 1.00 to 
erson. Address “ THE ORW OD. : 
isitors to Pan-American can mak 


advance Hotel Columb 
accommodates locks from Unio 
Depot. Send for Bh Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

Four rgoms in fine private eee 
to direct car line can be engaged as wanes 
Ad dress 310 Norwood Ave. N. 


[- TOR PAN-AME RICAN Eexrosition 
<ooms booked now for any dates at in 

ate vices. wore desirable. Refs. ex. Mis, 

Ww. EVES, 383 Bryant St., Butfalo,N.Y. 


t 44th St, from entrance. $1.00 per person, 
THE GERARD . M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress St 
nished Apartment, three rooms, bath, 
rivate hall, with all conveniences, to out Superior rooms. Besigj"-—— 
fet arom May or June until October. Adults location. Breakaes 
only. References required. Rental, $75 per E A Enga 
month. B., Post-office Box 1,698, N. Y. City. DAY, eyiuttale 
WO CHILDREN, or ladies wishing Fiom 
PLEASANT ROOMS ity quiet, wanted as boarders for summer ln ood 


e and small, with boa 


pleasant country one on Lake Champlaip. 


Miss pPlizh SR, 147 and 150 East pa Street. 


‘Apply now. E. A., No. 4,851, care Outlook. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


New York 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature as to Methods of 
reatmnent and special advantages. 

Address | 
ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D.. Box i9. 
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AThe GLEASON 


SANITARIUM 


REBUILT. Elevator. Steam heat. Elec- 
ic bells. Sun parlor. Ali forms ot baths. 
‘lectricity and Golf. 
Driving. Dr OHN FISHER, 
formerly of Salt Baths, resident 
pliysic ian. Write for booklet to 

Edward Gleason, Proprietor. 


LOCUST LODGE 


HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


Modern Summer resort, on bluff overlook- 
mM Huntington Bay and Sound. Cuisine 
Reasonable rates. W for book- 
let. N. MAY, Propr., Halesite, L. I. 


HA 


utiful |; 
Re 
shing ; 
ides, £00 
30lt link 
and dai 
ind quie 


ng a mo 
STRONG'S 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


SANITARIUM 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
For health, rest, or recreation. The ap- 
me, Ne@ipointments of a first-class hotel ; elevator ; 
homeli suites with bath: electricit ty massage ; Turk- 
Russian, Sulphur, 
hem, Mineral, and other baths. Spracue’s 
hotair treatment for Rheumatism. Sun parlor 
oad promenade onthe roof. Saratoga waters. 
ry, quiet atmosphere with much sunshine. 
ated booklet tree. 


HE GLEN SPRINGS 


The Nauheim Baths of America 


ng ladies 
Jutlook. 


» Prop’ 


aster 


lass, wit 


a fi 
Baths 
and othe 
lev ato 


and lectrielty in valuable min- 
Well-kept and attractive Golf 


WILLIAM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, 
Watkins, N. Y. 


ining 
"Bu fala 


Penns lvania 
NY 
BEDFORD SPRINGS, PA. 
1.50 p “The Carlsbad of America = 


OD. Bedford Springs Hotel 


New York Office: The Hotel Bristol 
THOMAS PARKES, Manager. 


The Walter Sanitarium 


Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pas 
Open ail the year. Ail modern conven- 


an make 
olumbi 


-electric. Nu-_ 


COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


[| Can Sell Your 
Country Real Estate 


(residence, farm, or business property) for 
cash, no matter where located. Send de- 
scription and selling price and get my 
wonderfully successful plan. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
1221 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


THIS MONTH I OFFER: 


Residence, ‘Toms River, N. J., 7 rooms; 
2 acres; good barn; 75 fruit trees. $2,000; 
46 cash. 

Desirabie residence, Wyncote, Pa. (near 
Philadelphia), 5 minutes to R. station; 
9rooms; all conveniences; good shade; a 
bargain. $6,500; $5,000 cash. 

_ .Fine residence, 3lacres, Toms Riyer, N. 
plenty of fruit; 3 acres asparagus; fine sha e: 
near ocean : fine boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. $16,000; 44 cash. 

Desirabie hotel Pa. 
(near Philadelphia), rooms: good oca- 
tion; electric bargain. $20,000 
$5,000 cash. 

800 acres, Holt Co., Neb.. 300 under plow; 
fine bldgs.; 4 miles R. R., P.O., and church. 
$2 4,000 ; 43 

Main ny N. ¥ H.& H. hrs 
Sound; good * 
bathing. etc. Send for photo; no exchange 
considered. $28,000; easy terms. 

Fine residence, Riverside, Conn., all con- 
veniences ; fine boatin ag and fishing; 
17 trains daily from $30,000 ; $10,000 
cash. 

Residence, Chestnut Hill, Pa., 11 rooms; 
all conveniences; good shade. $30,000 ; 
$20,000 cash. 

Desirable residence, Melrose, Pa. (near 
Philadelphia), 5 minutes to R. R. station, 18 
rooms ; a conveniences ; goud shade. $40,- 

0: $20, 0v0 cash. 

arge block_ of desirable building lots, 
shit ymore, Pa. (near Philadelphia); fine 
opportunity for investment. $40,000. 

Ranch, 25,000 acres. one of the finest in Cal- 
ifornia, between the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
Ranges; 8,000 acres under cultivation: 12,500 
acres suitable for fruit raising. $200,000; un- 
divided half interest, $100,000, 


If you want to buy or sell write 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1221 Filbert St., Phila. 
IN BERKSHIRE COUNTY 


Farm of 65 —. commanding a magnificent 
view. Large house, barns, and large hen- 
houses; orchard of choice trees, This farm 
can be bought for a bar gain if taken at once. 
Address THOMAS ABBE, Canaan, Conn. 


NORFOLK, CONN, Fully, furnished, 


to let, for sale, or exchange. Dr. BULKLEY, 
4 East 37th Street, New York. 


Salisbury 
Summer Hotel 
Large, roomy, shady quiet, an and 
Bathrooms on every ear ch mat rs sta- 
tion, stores, and weg ii brary rge 
arn; anacreofland. Will 


N.Y, Hfences. Send tor illustrated booklet. or unfurnished. A most desirable ones and 
a rare chance for the right party rice 
-osition. and particulars address THOATAS “A ABBE, 
Rhode Island Canaan, Conn. 

1s 
lo N. 
tla BLOCK ISLAND R.I LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


SOUTH BLUFFS. — Golf. a_ special 
Send tor illustrated booklet. 
].M. VAILL, Prop. T. V. BARTON, Mer. 


13 rooms: windmill; stables. Oras 
exe ars y by the late Sidney Dillon. ress 
Miss I. VAILL, Block Island, 


;. Best 
akfasts. OR SALE—Fine country seat in beau- 
renow. Vermont tiful town. Commodious house and 


3uftalo. 
— Cc STER, VERMON 

vishing4y| Home, desirable location, large airy rooms, 
mer ing@Pure water, shade, piazza, croquet ground, fine 
mplain.ggcenery good ro roads, excellent livery. Terms 

a . The Misses SARGEANT. 


barns; with 54 acres of land. Extensive 
lawns by twelve varieties of trees. 

rchard in fine bearing. Convenient to 
church. post- and An_ ideal 


country hom For particulars address 


= BACKUS, Colchester, Conn. 


At CANAAN, CTF. 


Nine-room frame house on Main St. Bath- 
room; about acre of land; large barn; fruit 
trees. Location central; Close to station, 
stores, church. Pure mountain water. Price 
$4,500. Address THOMAS ABBE, Canaan, Ct. 


Berkshire Hills 


FURNISHED COTTAGES 


TO RENT forthe season. Meals at hotel if 
desired. E. L. PEABODY, Lakeville,Conn. 


OTTAGES, Madison, Conn.—9 
rooms: Artesian 
well; sea privileges. Shore cottage, 9 rooms, 
wide piazza. Rents very reasonab na Address 
* WOODSIDE,” Madison. 


LEGANT Country Residence 
overlooks Connecticut Valley; idea 

site for summer home or sanitarium; 16-room 
stone_house; 18 acres grounds; two hours 
from New York; price $7,500; great sacritice. 
E. H. Wilkins, P.O. Box B 1, Portland, Conn. 


or Rent.—Smail furnished cottage at 
Grove Beach, Ct. Deiightfully situ- 
ated on wooded bluff overhan ring the Sound. 
Goodand sate bathing. For photographs and 
particulars address Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


OR RENT—Seashore cottage, large, 
turnished, improvements, 
fine lawn, and ‘rT endid beac Trolley to 
New Haven and Depot from Crescent tore 
Morris Cove. $300. Address L. W. BAL. D- 
WIN, 36 College st., New Haven, Conn. 


SEASHORE 


At entrance of Portsmouth Harbor, 
finest on coast; furnished cottages to rent, 
to 14 rooms and bath. Commanding ocean 
and harbor. Every seaside attraction. Golilt. 
Hotel near. Address S. ELLEkY JENNISON, 
Gerrish Island, Kittery Point, Me. 


6) FINE COTTAGES, all furnished, to 
«a let tor the season, beautitully iocated on 
little Diamond Island, near Port and, Me. 

Exceilent tacilities for boating, bathing, etc. 
Inquire ot R. M. SMITH, Portland, Maine. 


COTTAGE CAMP 
Moosehead Lake, Maine 


Private Cottage Camp, shore Moosehead 
Lake, facing Mt. Katahdin. Large, com- 
pletely equipped, six chamvers. Spring water. 
Spiendid trout fishing, deer and partridge 
shooting. Bathing beach. Pullmans, 
to iake shore. 3250, season, or $4.00 
ay, including boats, ice, and fuel. Re woe 
ences, and particulars, F. S. 
SN R, 63 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass. 


Orr’s Island, Maine 


To let, large cottage, close to shore, 
ll rooms. ‘Modern conveniences. Fully 
furnished. Apply to C. P. PuTNAmM, 63 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. $350. 


Next to above, for sale or to let, fully 
furnished 10-room cottage. Apply to 
Miss Roxbury, Mass. $300. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


800 feet above sea level; spring water equal 
to that of Poland Springs: Co onial house, 
14 rooms, bath, open jfreplaces, two piazzas, 
stable ; large, noble elm trees; rent $400 per 
season, which includes care of grounds and 
privi lege of private bowling-alley. Also 
ae large house in ng same neighbor- 
hood ; rent $600 per seas 


Squirrel Island, Me. 
Furnished Cottage to Let 
Mrs. FREDERIC DANFORTH, Gardiner, Maine. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


FOR SALE 


AND TO RENT | 


RENT, Kennebunkport, Me. 

Furnished, ten rooms, hot and cold 
water, bathroom, shade trees, tennis court. 
Address P., No. 4,703, care The Outlook. 


OR SALE or TO LET for summer, 
three furnished cottages; one 11, one 8. 
one6 rooms; first two with stables. Fine view 
of harbor and ocean, good fishing ; also store 
and granite quarry, at Martinsvi e, Knox 
County, Maine. F. O. MARTIN. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


To rent for emer Furnished house of ten 
rooms with bath. In perfect parttary condi- 
tion: healthfally located on slight elevation. 
Ample e ground; fruitandshadetrees. Apply 
20K lizabeth St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


To rent for the season, furnished house in 
Deerfield. 14rooms. No. 4,602, care Outlook. 


CONCORD, MASS. 


TO LEASE, FURNISHED, in this 
beautiful old historic town, for the summer or 
tor a yc modern house, rubblestone and 
stained shingles; beautilully located on hill- 
side with extended view over peney and town. 
Anem rounds ; convenient to golf and hunt 
clubs ; between two rivers for canoeing; wide 
piazza ; open hall, dinin . , billiard-room, 
and library on ground y0r; studio or 
at top of house. Nine bedrooms, 2in ell f 
servants, with separate bath. Electric light 
ing. Artistically finished and furnished. About 
30 minutes from Cambridge and Boston. Con- 
venient to station ; 26 trains a day. Address 

NV. O KER, 43 Chatham Boston, 
or Erastus H. Smith, Agent, Saccrd, Mass. 


Summer Cottage, ten rooms, 
To Rent ' all furnished. Situated in the 


village of Harwichport, S. Eastern 
Massachusetts. ithin five minutes’ 
walk of P. O., Church, and ocean. Address 


Evisua H. Bearse, Harwichport, Mass. 


BEVERLY (Mass.) SHORE 


Furnished homes for the summer. Fine 
ocean views, bathing, poating. etc. 30 min- 
utes from Boston, North Shore. from 
¢: to TONE s. & Real 
state, 164 Cabot 


SUMMER HOMES 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


For information in regard to houses for sale or 
to rent in this famous summer resort address 
Warner & Whiting, Great Barrington, Mass. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


In Pittsfield, Mass., and Vicinity 
TO RENT, furnished houses for summer 
season, from small cottages to large anny 
seats. Send for catalogue to FRANK 
RUSSELL & CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Berkshire Hills Twofumished houses. 
for : months. Beautifully located. Write 
R. R. HURLBURT, Sheffield, Mass. 


NANTUCKET 


Fully furnished Oceancliff Cottages, 16, 11, 
10 roums; Studio, 4 rooms, gallery, Rath- 
pons 1s, $1,000, $400, $350; piano; stable ; near 

tels sailing, fishing, golf. 
OHNSON, 65 W. 55th St., N. Y. 


SIASCONSET 


NANTUCKET 


reer Cottages to let. Address 
. WALKER, Auburndale, Mass. 


~/ LET, furnished, on North Shore of 
Massachusetts, a cottage with se 
athin 


fronting tne ocean. xood roads, 


— and | fishing. Rent moderate. Ad- 
ess W. B B. J., No. 4,817, The Outlook. 


FOR SALE 


RIVER EDGE, N. J. 


Country Rural Grounds ”’ 


of the late ELBERT S. CARMAN, for 
many years owner and editor of the Rural 
New Yorker; yauated in the Hacken- 
sack Valley; 18 miles from New York; one 
mile west of the station, River Edge, on 

& N.Y. R .; house in excellent order ; 
broad piazzas ; good stable and carriage room; 
the grounds, consisting of a little over two 
acres, are beautifully graded and planted with 
rare cunifer and deciduous trees and shrubs; 
a never-failing lake of pure spring water adds 
to the beauty of the grounds. Mrs. Elbert S. 

Carman, of 5 West 82d St., New York, will 
answer questions and show views of the place. 


SEWAREN,N.J. 


Staten Island Sound on  Canual rk ot 

ew Jersey, 19 miles from New York os 
Desirable property for saie upon e 
terms. Sailing, fishing, golf, etc. For par- 
ticulars address Sewaren Co., 
Boynton Bros., Agents, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


A Snug Suburban Home, eleven 
rooms; m« odern improvements ; high ground ; 
tine neigh borhood ; 100-{t. lot; near \ ountain 
Station. Keynext "door, No. 10 Lawn Ridge, 
Orange, 2 J.. For sale to close estate. 
Price, $7,500. For_particulars address Kev. 
BRYAN, Executor, Harrison, N. 


ENGLEWOOD! Palisades District, 


hour from 

New York by train or Me a Houses for 
sale or rent. Furnished houses f..r season. 
. WEATHERBY & Co., Englewood, N. J. 


BELMAR COTTAGE 


on Tenth Avenue, near the ocean; 12 rooms, 
with bath and water-closet : deep piazzas on 
3 sides; 8 large chambers. ‘Lot 75x 150 feet. 
Allconveniences ; furnished throughout. No 
better location. Will be sold ata tair | pen 
cash, at 5 per cent. pply 
toSAMUEL L. BAILY , owner, No, 
East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


O RENT-—For May, June, and (if de- 
ered) July, furnished house in Cran- 
ford, N. J.,45 minutes from New York. Golf, 
boating, good roads. Moderate rental. Ten 
Gas, electricity, tide-water sewer, 


rooms. 
Address No. 4,271, care Outlook. 


etc., etc. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid * ply to the Real 

Estate Agent at Saranac 
LLI AM ROBERTS. 


FOR SALE a prronDACKS 


A Beautiful Camp on the shores of 
Lower Saranac, near mpersand 
Hotel. Wide piazzas, open fr fireplaces, bath. 
hot and cold water. ONDACK 
PARK CoO., Saranac N. YW. 


FOR RENT 


The finest store in Saranac Lake, 
- Y. Brown stone front, quartered oak 

finish 26x58 ft. Inquire of W. F. 

Real Estate Agent. Saranac Lake. N.Y. 


near East Hampton, 

Long Island, Studio Cottage. Main room 

22x30 feet, dining-room, kitchen, four bed- 

ronan. Beauti! ully wooded : fine sailing ; half 

mile from ocean. Direct sea breezes. $350 
une 15. Photographs. 


from 
NEWTON, 781 Madison Ave., New Y ork. 


ADIRONDACKS —Lake Placii 


Small, cozily furnished cottage-cam Si fable 
family six. $300 season. NOBLE, Willia 


oo RENT, furnished, for summer, new 
house; seven bedrooms, all conveniences, 
gas, electricity, telephone, gas range ; high 
erence overlooking Hudson, mile from Ar 
ey Club, ten minutes’ walk from depot. Ad. 
dress WILDER S. BurruM, Dobbs N.Y. \, 


New York. A 
South Yonkers tractive modern tating 


open plumbing, ample piazzas. Situated on 
high with fine river view. (ood 
lawn. ‘To sell ata bargain to clese an estate, 
Would be rented. For address 
pars. C. 5. Younc, 76 Morris St., Yonkers, 


RENT, Shelter Island Heights 
N.Y.—The cottage of the late Dr. Storrs, 
eleven rooms, fuliy furnished ; bathroom, but. 
ler’s pantry, etc. All modern improvements, 
Superb view. To let for the season, Address 

Franklin Trust Co., Executor, Brooklyn, N Y 


York irondacks ; 115 acres 
forest and mead and ; extensive private 
roa Full particulars. Address Mrs. Ciip. 
ton Merriam, 903 Del. Ave., Wilmington, Del, 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON 
MT. POCONO, PENN. 


Well-furnished house, nine bedrooms, bath. 
room conveniences, running spring water, in- 
“ orating piney air and unsurpassed twenty- 

ile view. $400. Also furnished cottage with 
5150. Apply to owner, FRANK 

WALLER, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Furnished 


Newport, R. I. as 

open fireplaces, modern conveniences; ocean 

Gost, surf beach. ans, etc., of E. 
ALL, 53 State Street, Room 642, Boston. 


CATALOCUE OF FARM 
and Summer Homes in Vt., Mass.,and N.H 
Write to us for information about Country 
Propert Brattleboro, Spatfor 
zake, d, we are Headquarters, 
EDGETT & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Doctors Say 


during the heated term take wife 7 the 
children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and mogteware Counties, 
, on the main line and branches of the 
New York, Ontario, and way, 
a region of absolute HEALTH 
ERATE COST, 2,000 feet above. the 
with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. Send 
7 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call 
and get free at offices below the Superbly 
Book, “SUMMER HOME 
of 176 pages. It gives list of Hotels. . 
and Boarding Houses. with their location 
rates of board, facilities. attractions 
On May 29th and 30th at 
reduced rates will be sold at_425 Broadway, 
1354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 
opportunity of personal y srereen a Sum- 
mer home, and also enj joying a day’s fishing 
in this Friday ist region ickets good re- 


turning Fri 
IN WVORK: 113, 165, 171, 425. 1354, 
287 4th Ave., 3 Park Place. 
7 6th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 153 East 
sth St., 273 West 125th St., 182 Sth Ave.; 
“offices, Franklin and West 42d St. 
er 
IN BROOKL YN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St., 98 Broadway, Eagle Office 
Passenger rates, 2 cents a ie: 
S-RSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N.Y. 


FOR EARLY PART 
WANTED SUMMER 


at seashore, between Bay and 
Maine, a furnished cottage near sandy beach 
» hotel or house where meals may 


dress. D R.C., No. 4,805, Out 
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The Outlook. 


9010-Cortlandt 
§000-Harlem 
9040-38th St. 


are the call numbers of the 
Contract offices of the 
New York Telephone Company 


Calis for these numbers from any 
Manhattan Station are FREE. 
Information regarding telephone service 
and rates cheerfully furnished, 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
15 Dey Street. 
215 West 125th St. 111 West 38th St. 


TOURIST GLASS 


represents the highest optical ef- 
ficiency and mechanical perfec- 
tion. Wonderfully sharpand large 
field. Unexcelled for Field, Gal- 
lery, or Opera. Compactand strong. 
Leather case and we. Finished in 
black $10.50. Same in aluminum $12.50. 
Sent, ex. prepaid, on receipt of price 
or C. ©. D. for ins] ection on payment 
of 50c. ex. charges. CLAFLIN OPTICAL 
CO., Masonic Temple, Washington, D.C. 


** Palestine is a Fifth Gospel.’’—RENAN. 


The Bible Students’ Excursion 


(L902) 
offers unique advantages. Years of preparatory reading; books 
furnished. Congenial company as in the *‘ Riggs Party.’’ Late ap- 
plicants will be refused. Number rigidly limited. Experienced 
and educated conductor. Lady interpreter. Most economical rate 
ever offered. Lectures ex route. -Prospectus. 


California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 
The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf'/d St.,Pittsburg 
368 Washington St.,Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit | | 
nt. 


212 Clark 8t., -* Chicago|2 King St., E., Toronto,O 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING 


No press; no work. Any pen; any ink; any paper 
PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD Co., Dept. A, 145 Centre St., New York 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, ALWAYS. | 
Remington Typewriter 


327 Broadway, New York. 


THE PALESTINE EXCURSION CO., 1221 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED— Active, educated men to 
represent us. Weekly salary or guarantee 
i In re lying. give age and references. 

ODD, MEAD SOMPANY, NewYork. 


WILDMERE.—Boys’ camp on Maine 
lake. Friends School masters in charge: Boat- 
ing, canoeing, fishing, athletics, mountain 
climbing. Tutoring if desired. Illustrated 
booklet. NK H. SWAN, 4 Yarmouth 
St., Boston, Mass. 


COMPETENT housekeeper wanted by 
widower for reg of four children. Twenty 
miles out of city. Must be refined, intelligent, 
willing, andcapable. No. 4,756, care Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY with kindergarten 
training desires position as companion to 
children. Good references. Address M. L. 
H., No. 4,772, care of The Outlook. 


A YALE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
would be glad to combine with traveling 
abroad preparation for college or general tu- 
toring. igh-stand man, an experienced 
tutor, and has in Europe. 
References furnished. No. 4,788, Outlook. 


_Experienced French teacher desires posi- 
tion as tutor or governess for summer. Has 
Prepared students for coilege. References ex- 

nged. M. E. D., Catonsville, Maryland. 


WANTED-—By a refined and educated 


young woman (a college graduate), a position | 


as secretary or companion or tutor for the 
summer months. ouldtravel. References 
exchanged. Address No. 4,841, Outlook. 


LAKE 


JOHN Ry 


The New Route to the Far-Famed Saguenay 
and the only rail route to the delightful Sum- 
mer resorts and fishing grounds north of 

uebec and to Lake St. fonn and Chicoutimi, 
through the Canadian Adirondacks, Trains 
connect at Chicoutimi with ch steam- 
ers for Tadousac, Cacouna, Murray Bay, and 

uebec. A round trip unequaled in America, 
through matchless forest, mountain, river and 
lake scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by 


daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching at all the beautiful seaside resorts on the lower St. Law- 


rence, with their chain of commodious hotels. 


dation for 300 cuests. Connections for Grand Mére, and the Celebrated Shawenegan Falls. 1 rn 
W. ALLISON, Vanderbilt Ave. and 44th St.. and to ticket agents of all principal cities. 


New York to J 


Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, has first-class accommo- 


Apply in 


beautifully illustrated guide-book free. ALEX. HARDY, G.P.A.; J. G. SCOTT, Genl. Mgr., Quebec, Can. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Subscribers’ Wants 


TWO STUDIOS TO RENT, together 
or separately, from May to October, includ- 
ing two bedrooms and bath. Suitable for 
light Apply. Box 5, 3 Wash- 
ington Square North, New York City. 


ATTENTION MUSICIANS.—The 
First M. E. Church, Duluth, desires direc- 
tor of large chorus choir. None but_first- 
class musicians need apply. Address R. R. 
BRIGGS, Duluth, Minn. 


ANTED-— A lady of culture and refine- 
ment, and of decided literary talent, to write 
a novel of American life from material fur- 
nished. Address LITERARY, No. 4,832, 
care The Outlook. : 

WANTED-—A lady, good reader and 
writer, desires position as secretary, compan- 
ion, or charge of a widower’s home. Refer- 
ences exchanged. No. 4,844, The Outlook. 


WANTED-— by an educated young _wo- 
man with ih ag occupation five hours daily 
in New York City, a_home with a private fam- 
ily of culture and refinement, who are willin 
to accept for at least part payment for boar 
services in tutoring children of family, read- 
ing aloud, or other literary employment. Ad- 
dress CONGENIAL, No. 4,825, Outlook. 


WANTED, to rent for the summer 
months, a small house, partly or fully fur- 
nished, within easy access of railroad station 
on the north shore of Long Island and not 
over one hour’s ride from New York. Ad- 
dress No. 4,790, care The Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED native Parisian in- 
structor (Protestant) seeks summer engage- 
ment. Beginners or advanced pupils. Coaches 
for college entrance exams. Testimonials from 
people of culture and prominence. Salary not 


an object. Mademoiselle, No. 4,847, Outlook. 
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| Some cost less” than hema 1S 

Wh e at e a Washington, 
D. C., National Safe Deposit 


None so good Buiiding, writes: 
“Ihave been taking Tar- | 


May we prove this to you by sending 


will be sent at once. + Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 


you how to cure Rheumatism. 


enough Wheatena so that the whole] § _ tarlithine for an attack of In- § 
family may eat it for breakfast at flammatory Rheumatism and 
our expense? Enclose a five-cent] it has benefited me very 
‘piece with your address, and the noticeably, relieving all pain § 
package, with Wheatena recipes,| § and stiffness of the joints.” _ 
| 


Prove by Testing | | 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY|&E 
| 97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
Department O, 61 Fifth Avenue, New York | CO. 


Ralston 
|Health Sho 


FOR MEN. 


~ 


“TN 


The Light that Never ,‘ails 
is the ideal light at any season of the year, but it is par- 
ticularly desirable during the warmer months, when its 


comparative little heat makes it a genuine luxury. It is 
used where other lights are impossible, and many 


— 


~- 


Firs TRE Fars SUMMER HOMES 
FEET/ARE RACY are equipped with it to the exclusion of all other 


systems. While more brilliant than gas or electricity, 
it never smokes, smells, or gives any trouble. Is 
lighted and extinguished as easily as gas, and burns for 
eighteen cents per month. It is absolutely safe under 
all conditions, which places it in contrast to some new 
methods, notably gasoline. Thousands in use. Send 
for Catalogue O, showing all styles from $1.80 up. 


. ‘the Ralston Health Shoe is the result of years of study. It 

is unlike any other shoe. It is the most healthful and‘ thor- 
oughly comfortable shoe ever made, yet is as handsome and 
full of style as any ultra-fashionable shoe. The lastsare of spe- 
cial design. They retain the lincs of fashionable shapes, yet 
produce a shoe that fits as no other shoe ever did. : 

gents in most cities and large towns. 

If no agent in your town, send for free catalogue, 

We guarantee perfect fit via mail. Your money back if not 
ished. Price $4.00. Delivered anywhere in U. S. for $4.25, 

Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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“THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 
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BETTER HEALTH 
GOOD DIGESTION HAPPIER 


are some of the fruits of cycling, of contact with Nature by 
comfortable, pleasant means. Nothing has equalled the 
bicycle im the blessings it has bestowed on men and women, 


TRIBUNE BICYCLES have a_ world-wide reputation for accurate 
and easy-running qualities. No expense has been spared to attain 


Full mechanical details are given in our interesting catalog, 
free, at lribume agencies or by mail. 


‘CLEAR BRAIN 


FE ATH ERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT. 
TERN BRANCH HIC A GO. PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


LIVES 
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Makes Clean Brea 
| ~ With Royal Baking Powder there is no 


mixing with the hands, no sweat of the 
brow. Perfect cleanliness, greatest facility, 


sweet, clean, healthful food.. 
The *‘ Royal Baker and Pastry Cook’'—con- Alum is used in some baking. powders, 
taining over 800 most practical and valuable and in most of the so-called. phosphate pow- 
cooking receipts—free to every patron. ) ders, because it is cheap, .and makes a 
Send postal card with your full address. cheaper powder.,,"But alum is a corro- 
sive poison whichytaken in food, acts injur- 


iously upon the stemach, liver and kidueys.. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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